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“THE AFTERNOON OF A FAUN” AND THE INTERRELATION OF 
THE ARTS* 


THOMAS MUNRO 


Increasing attention has been given in recent years to the subject of relations 
among the arts. Educators are coming to realize that the study of the arts has 
been much too specialized. Too many books and articles, too many school and 
university courses have treated only one art. It is impossible to understand any 
one art thoroughly if we consider it only in isolation. Every great movement, 
every great style in art, has expressed itself in all or many of the arts at about 
the same time. This was true of romanticism, for example. To understand the 
role of any one art, such as painting or music, in the culture of a certain period, 
we must compare the ccntributions of all the arts to that period. We must try 
to find out what they have in common, how they differ, and how they cooperate 
in expressing certain basic thoughts and feelings of the age. 

In the present article, I will try to focus this problem on one particular work 
of art, a famous ballet. This ballet is a product of several constituent works of 
art in different media—a poem, a musical composition, a dance, drawings, 
paintings, costumes, stage settings, and all the other elements which contribute 
to a theatrical spectacle. Some of them appeared separately and independently; 
some as a combination of elements. All appeared in close succession in France 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. To analyze this devel- 
opment, I shall first have to review some events which are familiar to all stu- 
dents of French literature, art, and music. Later on, I shall try to point out 
some general relationships between the arts, which are less familiar. We shall 
see, first, how a certain theme or subject can be treated by different arts; second, 
how one art can stimulate creation in other arts, through offering themes or 
ideas which are capable of development in other media. Third, we shall see how 
each art necessarily treats this theme in a different way, according to its own 
special potentialities and limitations; how it selects different aspects of the sub- 
ject for emphasis or for elimination. Fourth, we shall see how several arts can 
combine to produce a single compound work of art, a ballet. Fifth, we shall see how 
these elements can be similar or dissimilar as to style and mode of interpretation. 

The Afternoon of a Faun is an excellent example of cooperation and synthesis 
among different arts. This is true partly because of the high quality of the artists 
who contributed to it. Seldom in recent times have five or more of the leading 
artists of a period cooperated to produce a single product in the realm of the 
fine arts. Occasionally a single great artist, such as Leonardo da Vinci or Richard 

* Presented in French at a meeting of the French Society for Aesthetics at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, January 21, 1950; in English at the first meeting of the Northwest Division, American 
Society for Aesthetics, at Portland, Oregon, April 8, 1951. 
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Wagner, is proficient in several fields at once, but this does not often happen 
nowadays. Many modern artists have been too individualistic to collaborate well 
in a joint enterprise. 

The artists whose work we shall consider, and the approximate dates of their 
productions, are as follows: 

Mallarmé: the poem, L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune (1876). 

Manet: illustrations for the poem (1876, 1887). 

Debussy: tone poem for orchestra (1894). 

Nijinsky: the dance; choreography (1912). 

Bakst: the décor; costumes and setting (1912). 

Diaghileff: the direction and coordination of all factors (1912). 

To this list one may add, for English readers, the name of Aldous Huxley, 
author of an excellent English translation of this difficult poem. Needless to 
say, a great many capable artists helped in the planning and execution of all 
the musical, theatrical, and choreographic effects. 


In the late nineteenth century, the influence of Richard Wagner, of his music- 
dramas and his theories about art, was still powerful. He had argued that poetry 
and music could cooperate with the arts of the theater to produce new, compound 
forms which would be higher and greater than any of these arts in isolation. 
He had strengthened the already strong devotion of romantic composers to 
‘program music’”’—music which tries to describe a scene or an action, to ex- 
press emotions, and to suggest images from all the senses. These ideas helped to 
stimulate the impressionist painting, poetry, and music of the late nineteenth 
century, and also their synthesis in the twentieth century ballet. “The arts are 
one,’”’ romantic theorists had maintained, ‘“‘because all the arts express the same 
underlying human nature, and, beneath that, the great spirit of the universe. 
Their apparent differences are only superficial.” 

The symbolist group of French poets, of whom Mallarmé was an influential 
member, talked much about “correspondences” between the arts, and also about 
correspondences between. the senses. They felt that it was, or should be, easy 
to bridge the gaps between hearing, seeing, tasting, smelling, and touching. It 
should be possible, accordingly, to translate an emotion or a mood from painting 
into poetry, or vice versa; from music into painting, or from poetry into music. 
This was one of the leading aesthetic beliefs of the late nineteenth century, and 
it led many artists to experiment with the translation of moods or images from 
one medium into another. For example, Debussy could write Reflets dans l’eau 
for the piano, while Monet painted such reflections on canvas. A line from 
Baudelaire’s poem Harmonie du soir could suggest the mood for Debussy’s Les 
sons et les parfums tournent dans lair du soir. Baudelaire had written elsewhere, 
“Les parfums, les couleurs, et les sons se répondent.” In England, Whistler called 
many of his paintings by musical titles, such as Nocturne. The symbolists spoke 
of music as “colored hearing,” and as “orchestrated verse.”’ They loved vague 
allusions and unusual, evocative words. Mallarmé said that poetry should 
“evoke in a deliberate shadow the unmentioned object by illusive words.”’ The 
symbolists often wrote obscurely; Mallarmé, especially, used many unusual 
French words, some of which he revived from ancient sources. He aimed, says 
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the English critic Edmund Gosse, “‘to use words in such harmonious combina- 
tions as will suggest to the reader a mood or condition which is not mentioned 
in the text, but is nevertheless paramount in the poet’s mind at the moment of 
composition.” 

The Afternoon of a Faun was written to be declaimed or spoken aloud as a 
monologue. It was written in 1876 for Coquelin ainé, and published the same 
year. It represents the woodland creature, part man and part animal, on some 
lonely island. In a long soliloquy, he expresses his fantasies in subtle and sophisti- 
cated terms which are far from being genuinely primitive; they were not, of 
course, intended to be so. But the fact is worth noting in contrast with the at- 
tempt at a somewhat more simple and earthy primitivism in Nijinsky’s dance. 
Both Fauns were modern French rather than ancient Greek. 

Mallarmé’s Faun has seen, or thinks he has seen, a group of nymphs in the 
distance. He has pursued and lost them. He is not quite sure they were not 
swans or birds; he is not sure whether he really saw or only imagined them, as 
projections of his own desires. 

Ces nymphes, je les veux perpétuer. 
Si clair, 
Leur incarnat léger, qu’il voltige dans |’air 
Assoupi de sommeils touffus. 
Aimai-je un réve? 


Réfiéchissons .. . 
ou si les femmes dont tu gloses 
Figurent un souhait de tes sens fabuleux! 


‘“‘Vaguer and vaguer,”’ says Edmund Gosse in an early discussion of the poem,” 
“grows that impression of this delicious experience. ... Perhaps... the ever- 
receding memory may be forced back. So when he has glutted upon a bunch of 
grapes, he is wont to toss the empty skins in the air and blow them out in a 
visionary greediness. But no, the delicious hour grows vaguer; experience or 
dream, he will never know which it was. The sun is warm, the grasses yielding; 
and he curls himself up again, after worshipping the efficacious star of wine, 
that he may pursue the dubious ecstasy into the more hopeful boskages of sleep.”’ 

The contrast between his rambling meditations and his occasional vivid mem- 
ories of the nymphs is emphasized in the French text by a contrast between 
italic and roman type; a device which, obviously, cannot be transferred to any 
other art or medium, or even to literature as a spoken art. 

O bords siciliens d’un 'calme marécage 
Qu’ a Venvi des soleils ma vanité saccage, 
Tacites sous les fleurs d’étincelles, CONTEZ 
‘Que je coupais ici les creux roseaux domptés 
Par le talent; ... 
‘Et qu’au prélude lent od naissent les pipeaux, 
‘Ce vol de cygnes, non! de naiades se sauve 
‘Ou plonge...’ 

Inerte, tout brale dans Vheure fauve 





1 Henri Mondor’s Histoire d’un Faune (Gallimard, Paris 1948) recounts in detail the long 
development of the poem in Mallarmé’s mind, including some preliminary versions. 
2 Questions at Issue. London 1893. 
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The poem’s general thesis or controlling idea is stated in the following lines, 
about halfway through the text: 


que nous amusions 
La beauté d’alentour par des confusions 
Fausses entre elle-méme et notre chant crédule. 


Or, in Huxley’s free rendering: 


that we 
Falsely confuse the beauties that we see 
With the bright palpable shapes our song creates. 


Of course, the distinctive value of the poem does not lie in this abstract idea, 
so often expressed in verse and prose, but in the evocation of a mood and a 
reverie through fine-spun imagery. Nevertheless, the idea is there as an organizing 
principle, which helps us to grasp the meaning of the whole in a rational, as well 
as an emotional, way. Shifting clouds of musical, obscurely suggestive words 
and cryptic metaphors blur all definite outlines of thought and action, as impres- 
sionist painting obscures the contours of solid objects in a shimmering haze of 
light. But the lines just quoted indicate that this obscurity of detail is intentional 
and consistent with a pervasive idea: that the borderline between outer reality 
and the inner life of dream and desire is itself obscure; so that sometimes we 
neither know nor care in which realm we are living at the moment. This abstract 
idea would be hard or impossible to express in pantomime, and the ballet does 
not attempt it. Of all the visual arts, the film is perhaps most capable of suggest- 
ing how it feels to have dreams or hallucinations which can hardly be distin- 
guished from objective reality.’ 

Nor does the ballet try to enact the brief but vividly erotic scenes, combining 
male lust with Lesbian passion, in which Mallarmé’s Faun briefly recalls his 
partly frustrated desires and the escape of the maidens.‘ This would have been 
impossible on the stage. Even the much-expurgated pantomime of the ballet 
was regarded as shocking by many of its first Parisian observers and critics, 
who raised a tumult in the auditorium. 

Nevertheless, Mallarmé himself is credited with the first suggestion that his 
poem be transformed into a dance, in the following quotation from the original 
program of the ballet in 1912: “On devrait danser ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ 
au milieu d’un paysage avec des arbres en zinc.’ Still more, this sentence goes 
far to hint at the final conception of the ballet as flat and highly stylized. 

A talented group of artists in different fields, some of whom called themselves 
“impressionists,” met regularly at Mallarmé’s home. Among them was Debussy, 
a much younger man, who listened eagerly to the brilliant conversation of Mal- 


3 A project for a film version of The Afternoon of a Faun was outlined by Emile Cailliet 
of the University of Pennsylvania in the Modern Language Journal for March 1945 (Vol. 
XXIX, pp. 224-280). 

4 In an earlier version of the poem, called Monologue d’un Faune (1865), the nymphs were 
more definitely real and the Faun less frustrated. It begins with the stage direction, ‘‘Un 
Faune assis laisse de l’un et de l’autre de ses bras s’enfuir déux nymphes.”’ It closes with 
the line, ‘‘Adieu, femmes: duo de vierges quand je vins.’? (Mondor, op. cit., pp. 107-111). 
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larmé and Baudelaire. Some eighteen years after the poem was written, he pro- 
duced his tone poem by the same name, giving credit to Mallarmé as its inspira- 
tion. Mallarmé lived to hear Debussy play it on the piano, and liked it. “I had 
not expected anything like that,” he said. “The music prolongs the emotion of 
the poem and fixes the scene more vividly than color could have done.’’> He did 
not live to see the ballet. Debussy’s Prélude was first performed by orchestra 
in 1894 before a small group, and the critics were divided in their opinions. It 
has become a classic of the concert hall today, and is recognized as one of the 
most original and perfectly realized achievements in the history of music. It is 
self-sufficient as a piece of music, and is enjoyed by millions who have never 
read the poem or seen the ballet, even though the program notes usually mention 
them. 

The records show that Debussy intended at first to write a trilogy for the 
orchestra; this accounts for the word “‘Prélude’”’ in the title. One can only specu- 
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Fig. 1. Desussy: Themes from Prélude a V'aprés-midi d’un faune, first section 


late on how he might have worked out the proposed “Interlude” and ‘‘Para- 
phrase.” At least, we know that he revised the Prélude after dropping the idea 
of these additional parts. Did he include their essential features in the Prélude 
itself? No one knows. But at least he made it clear that the Prélude was not 
intended to be a literal synopsis in music of the action of the poem itself. The 
poem represents the faun only as dreaming of his past encounter with the 
nymphs; the ballet undertakes to show that encounter itself, and the music 
lends itself to that interpretation. Hence music and ballet can both be called 
“‘preludes”’ to the poem. 

The music begins (Fig. 1) with an attempt to suggest in sound the atmosphere 
of drowsiness and dreaminess, as of a hot afternoon in a forest glade. It achieves 
this, in part, through a rhythm which is extremely irregular and lacking in any 
definite, metrical beat which might suggest, on the contrary, alertness or ener- 
getic, forward movement. The accents occur at constantly changing intervals, 


5 Mondor, op. cit., p. 271. 
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as the meter shifts from 9/8 to 6/8, 9/8, 12/8, 3/4, and 4/4. The effect of drowsi- 
ness is reinforced by the soft, mellow tones of flute and strings, in a melting 
harmony where intervals of pitch are also irregular and obscure. Strange chords 
are heard for a moment, then lost at once. The solo flute suggests a pastoral 
scene; a glissando for harp and low, murmuring accompaniments for the strings 
suggest the flickering sunlight and shadow of a forest clearing. Such effects were 
characteristic of Debussy’s work in general, and paralleled certain traits of the 
impressionist movement in painting. Both Debussy and Monet were drawn 
especially to clouds, waves, ripples in water, and the foliage of woods and gardens. 
In the Prélude, Debussy conveyed them with the full power of the orchestra; 
they are much more difficult on the piano, whose quality of sound is inevitably 
percussive. 

The opening passage of the Prélude is not all drowsiness; it is punctuated with 
vague hints of emotional excitement, which rise in intensity until the contrast- 
ing, second part of the composition is reached (Fig. 2). This is quite different 
from the first in rhythm, harmony, and timbre: it is a stately dance measure, 
“trés soutenu,” with firm, regular beats, classical chords, full, rich tones including 
brass and drums. It is well suited to suggest the entrance of the group of nymphs, 
but only if one thinks of them as moving in the firm pattern of a stately dance; 
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Fig. 2. Desussy: Theme from Prélude a V'aprés-midi d’un faune, middle section 


not as themselves timid, shrinking, and drowsy, dormeuses, meurtries de la 
langueur, in the words of the poem. In the closing section of this three-part 
composition, the music returns to the original theme of the Faun’s solitary 
reveries, ‘“‘avec plus de langueur,” and fades softly away at the close, into the 
silence of sleep. 

Shortly before the First World War, in that period of creative exuberance 
which now appears as a Paradise Lost to those of us who have lived on to the 
middle of the century, Mallarmé’s conception of the Faun achieved full visual 
expression. And yet, was it Mallarmé’s conception? Not exactly his, nor yet 
Debussy’s, for several other personalities contributed something to it. Nijinsky, 
greatest dancer of the epoch, was fascinated by the theme, and worked out his 
own choreographic interpretation of it for the Russian Ballet. Léon Bakst, 
Russian decorator who poured bright Slavic colors into the somewhat drab 
rooms and garments of early twentieth-century Europe, designed the scenery 
and costumes. The organizing genius of Diaghileff merged all these individualistic 
temperaments, as well as those of orchestra and stage crews, into a finished 
performance. It was he, according to some contemporaries, who suggested to 
Nijinsky the archaic conception of the Faun, proposed his museum studies, 
and inspired the choreography.® 


® Lifar, 8., Diaghilev. London, 1940, pp. 201-2, quoting Igor Stravinsky, Chronicle of My 
Life. Others disagree. Says W. A. Propert: ‘In ‘L’Aprés Midi’ Nijinsky had devised a ballet 
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The official program of the seventh season of the Russian Ballet, presented 
in Paris in May, 1912, announces “l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, Tableau Choré- 
graphique de Nijinsky sur le Prélude 4 l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune de Claude 
Debussy, dans le décor de Léon Bakst.” The presentation was in the ThéAtre 
du Chatelet, and Gabriel Astruc was listed as “Directeur de la Société Musicale.” 
The “‘Argument”’ of the ballet. was summarized as follows: 


Ce n’est pas ‘‘l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” de Stéphane Mallarmé; c’est, sur le prélude 
musical 4 cette épisode panique, une courte scéne qui la précéde. Un Faune sommeille; des 
Nymphes Je dupent; une écharpe oubliée satisfait son réve; le rideau baisse pour que le 
poéme commence dans toutes les mémoires. 


Another edition of the program gives a longer synopsis of the action. Once 
more, it emphasizes the episode of the scarf, which had not figured at all in 
Mallarmé’s poem. ‘“‘Of l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,”’ begins this anonymous writer, 
“there is practically no story. It is an animated decoration conceived within the 
rigid limits of an antique bas-relief. The principal figure is the Faun. The scene 
at the back is merely decoration without attempt at natural representation. 
The unearthly, haunting strains of Debussy’s music guide the action of the Faun, 
who is lifted for a brief space out of the nebulous somnolence of brutish existence 
by the bright apparition of a company of nymphs. They appear from the left, 
moving in the conventional attitudes of painted figures, arms and legs in angular 
disposal, first three, with arms interlocked, then one, and again three. They 
stand rigidly posed below the Faun’s retreat. Startled from his reverie and scent- 
ing the presence of beings that stir his sensual yearnings, the Faun leaves his 
perch and descends to their level. Surprise, fear, curiosity,—such swift emotions 
are interpreted by strange, elemental movements of the hands and arms. Startled, 
the nymphs flee, but immediately return, while the Faun, growing bolder, seeks 
to woo them. Again they disappear and one returns for a final view of the wood- 
land male. They lock arms, but a sudden panic sends her gliding away, leaving 
behind a filmy scarf that the Faun picks up and carries to his rock perch. Some 
subtle odor prolongs the stimulus to his aroused sensations and he settles down 
with it into voluptuous dreams.” 

Thus the action of Mallarmé’s poem is entirely transformed to meet the prac- 
tical requirements of the ballet. In part, these arise from the moral conventions 
of our time, which would proscribe any pantomimic showing of the nude maidens’ 
intimate embrace, the Faun’s attempted rape and the details of his frustration; 
such images are tolerated only in rather cryptic, literary symbolism. Even 
Nijinsky’s fetishistic pantomime with the scarf was too vividly erotic for con- 
temporary Parisian taste,’ and it has been toned down in subsequent perform- 
ances by other dancers. In part, the change is due to the ballet’s need for concrete 





out of his own brain, reacting to the impulse he had received from the vases.” (The Russian 
Ballet in Western Europe, 1909-1920. London, 1921, p. 77.) 

7G. Calmette of Figaro, outraged by Nijinsky’s final gesture with the nymph’s veil, 
denounced it in an article entitled Un fauz pas. ‘‘We saw a faun, incontinent, vile, his ges- 
tures of erotic bestiality and heavy shamelessness. That is all. And well deserved boos 
greeted this too expressive pantomine of the body of an ill-made beast, hideous from the 
front, even more hideous in profile.”” (Quoted by Serge Lifar in Diaghilev, London 1940, 
p. 271). 
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objects and for action of some kind, to replace the poem’s many abstract images. 
Hence the sleeping nymphs become lively dancers, and a colorful scarf is intro- 
duced, to augment the decorative scheme.® 

Further disparities exist, between the stylistic preferences of the various 
artists concerned. They exemplify certain major trends of the early twentieth 
century. For instance, Debussy did not like Nijinsky’s conception of the Faun. 
He said outspokenly that it was ugly, ‘Dalcrozian, in fact.” He did not like 
the stiff, angular gestures, and thought Nijinsky did not appreciate his music. 
In truth, Debussy’s music is not stiff and angular, but on the whole soft and 
melting. Debussy, like Mallarmé, had produced his art in the rosy afterglow of 
the romantic era, with its love of softly curving forms and rich, mellow textures. 
Manet’s simple line drawings of the Faun and Nymphs for the 1876 and 1887 
editions of Mallarmé’s poem (Figs. 3, 4) are suave and flowing, with no hint of 
archaic stylization.® 

By Nijinsky’s day, a strongly anti-romantic trend had asserted itself. It was 
evidenced in painting and sculpture by cubism, with its hard, bare, geometrical 
shapes and its love of drab, harsh, or monotonous coloring. It was shown in the 
new tendency to glorify archaic and primitive sculpture, such as that of the early 
Greeks, and the still more drastically stylized, geometrical sculpture of the 
African Negro tribes. Gauguin’s portrayal of the primitive Polynesians had been 
stiff, flat and often angular, rather than gracefully flowing, a marked reaction 


8 When I lectured on this ‘subject in Paris in 1950, Serge Lifar, director of the ballet at 


the Paris Opera, was in the audience. After the lecture, I asked him to discuss Nijinsky’s 
Faun as he remembered it. He criticized Nijinsky as having been too realistic; as having 
held an actual bunch of grapes and pretended to eat them. Also he felt that Nijinksy’s 
Faun was too statuesque and too broken in rhythm, moving in short, detached steps and 
gestures. His own conception of the Faun, Lifar continued, was less realistic; he held no 
grapes, but raised his hand above his mouth as if pretending to eat some. His movements 
were more continuous, though sharply angular and tense; more in keeping with Debussy’s 
music, which he used with many repetitions of certain passages. Believing that Mallarmé’s 
Faun had not really seen the nymphs, but only imagined them, he preferred to dispense 
with them entirely in the ballet. At one time he danced the role entirely alone on the stage, 
lying down much of the time, and indicating his fantasies by gestures. But, he said, the 
ballet managers had insisted on having the nymphs to please the public, so he had included 
them in recent years. (Cf. Lifar, S., Ballet: Traditional to Modern, London, 1938, p. 212). 

A critic in the audience also spoke of a “‘confusion”’ in Nijinsky’s idea, to the effect that 
the nymphs were real; whereas Mallarmé had meant them as merely imaginary. 

I disagree with both M. Lifar and this critic on one theoretical issue involved. Whatever 
Mallarmé’s conception was, it is not binding on choreographic or musical interpretations 
of the subject, which are new works of art and free to depart from it. The dance is likely 
to be more interesting visually with actual nymphs on the stage, and not only for popular 
taste. There will be less chance for solo virtuosity by the Faun, but more to see in the way 
of contrasting colorful dancers, costumes, and gestures. Whether Mallarmé conceived the 
nymphs as real or not, their introduction on the stage by Nijinsky is not a confusion but a 
legitimate variation on the original theme, adapting it to a different medium. 

® Even more so is Boucher’s painting, Pan and Syrinz (Fig. 5), in the National Gallery 
in London, where a pair of embracing nymphs is surprised by a faun, much as Mallarmé 
describes them. Albert Thibaudet, in La Péesie de Stéphane Mallarmé, speculates that the 
poet may have been inspired by this painting during his London visit in 1863. But, says 
Mondor, it was not acquired by the Gallery until 1880, and there is no proof that he ever 
saw it. (Op. cit., pp. 19, 252.) 
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from romantic pictures of the “noble savage’? a century earlier. Nijinsky’s 
angular conception of the Faun was thus in keeping with advance-guard trends 
of his own generation and even of the 1890’s. It was more akin to Stravinsky’s 
Sacre du Printemps than to Debussy’s Prélude. But he lived in a period of transi- 
tion, and being a complex personality himself, found something to stimulate and 
satisfy him in Debussy’s music, even though the composer did not always return 


Fic. 4. Manet: The Nymphs 


his admiration. Nijinsky and Debussy were not directly antipathetic; their 
personalities coincided enough to permit a cooperative enterprise, even without 
Debussy’s conscious willingness.'° 


10 M. Jean Bersier of Paris informs me that he once saw Nijinsky dance the Faun at a 
private gathering at the home of Jacques Emile Blanche, long after its first stage presenta 
tion. For background, he says, Nijinsky chose a plain black curtain. For music, there was 
a string quartet with piano. Someone proposed the Debussy music, but Nijinsky indicated 
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Two other personalities should be remembered in connection with this period 
of conflicting trends. One was Isadora Duncan, who did more than anyone else 
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Fig. 7. GREEK VASE PAINTING, SixtH Century B.C. 


to revive the ancient Greek conception of the dance, and hence to pave the way 
for countless ballets which, like the Faun, portray characters of Greek myth 
his distaste for it. He or someone else then proposed Borodine. A score was found and 
played without rehearsal to his satisfaction. The exact composition is not known but it 
was more accented, staccato, and violent than Debussy. 
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and legend. She, like Nijinsky, went to Greek vase-painting in the museums for 
an inspiration; but, in the spirit of the older, late romantic generation, she 
preferred late Greek vase paintings (Fig. 6). Her dances in the Greek tradition 
were usually graceful, flowing and three-dimensional, rather than flat and an- 
gular. 

Nijinsky’s Faun derives from the severe, black-figured vase-painting of the 
sixth and early fifth centuries B.C., and from sculptural reliefs of the same period, 
(Fig. 7) rather than from the ripe classical paintings and Hellenistic sculpture 
of later centuries. Translating the archaic style into a new medium, the modern 
ballet with all its resources of staging, lighting, and costume, Nijinsky tried to 
preserve its essential spirit, by keeping all movements of himself and the Nymphs 
within a two-dimensional plane, as much as possible. Right and left, up and 
down, they passed and gestured like figures on a screen, their faces mostly in 
profile even when their shoulders were in front view; their knees and elbows 
making pointed silhouettes. Lighting and scenery could have powerfully rein- 
forced this two-dimensional effect, but did not. 


Another distinctive personality, more intimately involved in the Russian 
Ballet’s conception of the Faun, was Léon Bakst. In 1912, his style of painting 
and decoration seemed almost savagely, shockingly primitive, against the Louis 
XVI refinements of Paris and the gloomy browns of London and New York. 
But it was the barbaric splendor of medieval Russian, Tartar, and Persian 
despots, opulent in curves and swelling volumes, thickly overlaid with glitter 


and luxurious textiles, rather than the starkly simple, rustic primitivism of 
archaic Greece. When Bakst tried to visualize the Faun, as a setting for Ni- . 
jinsky’s choreography, he too went only part way back to early Greece. His 
costumes for the nymphs (Figs. 8, 9) were not too far from the Greek originals, 
but his landscape background (Fig. 11) was thick, lush, and impressionistic, 
an over-powering mass of rocks and colorful vegetation which had no prototype 
in early Greek art.'!! Within it, the small figure of the Faun was almost lost. 
Bakst’s drawings for the Faun (Fig. 10) were more curved than angular, with a 
floating, ornate veil of purple, green, and gold. The Faun, supposedly nude, had 
gilded horns and hair, and huge purple spots on his body. Bakst’s conception 
was, indeed, more in the spirit of Debussy’s music and of late nineteenth century 
romanticism, than in that of Nijinsky’s archaistic pantomime. And what of 
Mallarmé’s own cryptic remark, that the Faun should be danced ‘‘au milieu 
d’un paysage avec des arbres en zinc’’? 

These differences in conception are important for an understanding of Th: 
Afternoon of a Faun as a complex work of art, and for an understanding of its 
place in the history of art. They do, no doubt, reveal a lack of perfect consistency 
in the ballet itself, to say nothing of the differences between the ballet and the 
poem. But only the most severe of aesthetic purists would demand, or expect, 
perfect consistency of style in any complex work of art, especially one produced 
by several strongly individual personalities over a period of some thirty-six 

1 “Only the scenery was wrong,” says Propert (op. cit., p. 2). “It was a thing of intense 


beauty and the joy of two seasons, but it passed, presumably forever, with the passing of 
Nijinsky.”’ 
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years. No one expects to find it in a medieval cathedral. In a ballet, likewise, 
the presence of competing stylistic influences may serve to add interest, while 
it weakens those values which arise from perfect unity. 

What have we noticed about the relations among the arts, in this collective 
enterprise? Even if the artistic personalities concerned had been very similar 
and with identical stylistic attitudes, the treatment would necessarily differ 
according to the medium. In treating the same theme, and in contributing to a 
compound form such as the ballet, each constituent art must select for emphasis 
certain aspects of the theme, with which it is competent to deal. Literature, of 
course, is most able to convey abstract ideas; to make the reader or listener 
think of certain detached images, qualities, or relationships such as timidity or 
drowsiness, rather than of concrete wholes such as nymphs, trees, and scarfs. 
It can also represent the inner life of a person; his intimate thoughts and fantasies, 
in all their subtle details and distinctions, while pantomime can only roughly 
hint at them. It enjoys more license in expressing tabooed ideas than does 
pantomime or painting in contemporary society. On the other hand, poetry is 
extremely limited in sensory stimuli, apart from its own peculiar music of words; 
it is pale, faint, and weak in comparison with orchestral music. Music also has 
its own powers of suggestion. Through its control of tempo and rhythm, it can 
directly stimulate nervous and muscular tensions and relaxations in the hearer, 
and convey such images as those of rich or bare texture. These can convey a 
mood, such as that of drowsy reverie or emotional agitation, more vividly than 
mere words can do. But these suggestions, from music alone, are always vague 
and capable of many different interpretations. Printed program notes or the- 
atrical pantomime tie them down to specific objects and meanings in the outer 
world. To anyone who has read Mallarmé’s poem or seen the ballet, Debussy’s 
music will always have more definite visual and emotional associations than it 
would otherwise have, but not necessarily more powerful or satisfactory ones. 

The visual arts, including stage décor and dance, contribute their own rich 
and varied range of sensory stimuli, and of organized designs which are satisfying 
in themselves. In addition, they are powerful means of telling a story. The color 
and design of costumes and background help to build up emotional atmosphere, 
and to characterize individual persons. Pantomime suggests not only actions 
and types of character, but also the stronger, simpler types of emotional attitude, 
such as fear, lust, hatred, or mockery, which can be expressed in outward gestures. 
It is almost powerless to convey, especially in a large auditorium, the more 
subtle, indirect, complex moods and fantasies in which Mallarmé’s poem abounds. 
Hence its ‘‘interpretation”’ of such feelings is bound to involve some simplifica- 
tion and exaggeration, with the omission of many subtle nuances. 

When all these different approaches to a single theme are combined in the 
hands of capable artists, each revealing a different set of aspects and qualities 
in that theme, the result can be a very thorough exploration of the subject’s 
possibilities. At the same time, it can provide an extremely rich aesthetic diet 
of sounds, colors, shapes, and ever-changing designs. Of course, the ballet as a 
medium does not combine them all, as opera does; it leaves out the literary 
factor entirely. At least, the magnificence of Mallarmé’s poem survives only as 
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a memory in the minds of well-read spectators, or in the form of a brief prose 
account of the ballet’s action, to be read in the program. Opera, which often 
includes some interludes of ballet, can thus claim to be more complete in its 
interpretation of a subject. 

The question still remains of whether opera and ballet are the better for being 
thus complex and many-sided, as the Wagnerians believed them to be. Instead 
of dismissing the question as one of individual taste, let us say that the kinds 
of value to be derived from complex, heterogeneous works of art are somewhat 
different from those to be derived from simpler works of art. One kind is to be 
derived from seeing and hearing Wagner’s Parsifal as an opera; the other from 
hearing the Overture to Parsifal as a concert piece. One is to be derived from seeing 
The Afternoon of a Faun as a ballet with décor and music; the other from reading 
the poem silently, or listening to the music alone. One floods our senses with a 
tremendous diversity of stimuli, and our minds with a flood of symbols for 
interpretation, so that we have to strain our attention to perceive and understand 
them all at once. This can be highly interesting and exciting until fatigue sets 
in, as it often does before the end of a Wagner opera. The ballet is shorter, and 
there are no words to follow. But the music alone, or the poem alone, is easier 
to follow in so far as its stimuli are more similar: all directed to the eyes, or all 
to the ears. All the suggestive forms which it gives us for interpretation are of 
one kind: all words, or all musical tones. The words may be hard enough in their 
own way, as in the case of Mallarmé’s poem. But we can perceive all the stimuli 
in one way, with less distraction. Having fewer incoming stimuli to perceive 
and understand, we can grasp those few more carefully. We can read the poem 
as slowly as we like, stopping to savor the full association of each phrase, the 
music of each line, and going back to an earlier phrase as often as we like. Further- 
more, in reading the poem, or in listening to the orchestra alone, our minds are 
free to wander, to dream, and to fill in for ourselves the gaps in what the artist 
gives us. An imaginative reader or listener may prefer to visualize for himself 
the scene of the Faun and his elusive nymphs, instead of having to accept a 
ready-made version of it, provided by Messrs. Nijinsky and Bakst in conformity 
with the moral and aesthetic conventions of their day. In the same way, many 
lovers of the visual arts prefer them “straight” or undiluted, without accompany- 
ing words or music, which (for them) only confuse and distract without enhancing 
the value of the whole. 

No doubt, the ability to perceive many different kinds of artistic stimuli at 
once, as in an opera, is one which can be developed if we choose to do so, with 
increasing ease and enjoyment. The sound film with music is a new popular 
aid in such development. But some individuals are so strongly inclined in one 
direction, for example, toward music alone, that they see no need for enlarging 
their artistic horizons. Some demand a specialized artistic diet; others, a diversi- 
fied one. Fortunately, we are not forced to choose between them, absolutely and 
finally. Debussy and Bakst can be enjoyed together or separately. Only the 
genius of Nijinsky is lost. Fortunately, again, the art of the dance in future can 
be preserved through the film, as pure visual movement, or with the sustaining 
power of music and of changing décor in full color. 





THE ESSENCE AND ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY 
HELEN ADOLF 


‘‘What is tragedy?’’ It may not be amiss to ask this question at a time when 
plays are projected on the screen, improvised in doctors’ offices; when they are 
replacing textbooks of psychology, or revealing, X-ray-like, the anatomy of the 
Self. 

Certainly there is no lack of definitions of tragedy, definitions that were formed 
to emulate or to oppose Aristotle’s “imitation of an action” and “‘purgation of 
emotions.” Some of these, to be sure, fit like loose gowns (“‘. . . serious drama is 
a serious representation by speech and action of some phase of human life . . .’’).! 
Others strike like hammerblows at the very center of the problem? it is the 
conflict (Brunetiére), the crisis (Archer), the glorious dying (J. M. Brown), the 
reflection of the life-process (Lewisohn), the relation to something timeless 
(G. R. Coffman)* that matters. Far from holding rules in too great esteem,‘ our 
generation seems to be concerned chiefly with the dynamics of a play,> and those 
dynamics have been connected with the ‘age-old rite’ from which tragedy 
developed.® It is the special distinction of Francis Fergusson’s recent book that 
it links the stage of Sophocles, the theatre of the Divine Comedy with what today 
should be our ‘“‘idea of a theatre,” by revealing the ‘“‘tragic rhythm” (purpose— 
passion—perception) which governs both Oedipus Tyrannus and the Purgatorio 
travelogue.” However, the ritual basis of that rhythm can be brought into 
sharper focus than the Enniautos (Year Demon) theory warrants, and the differ- 
ence between ritual plays (librettos, as Th. H. Gaster calls them)* and tragedy 
proper will stand out more clearly if we adopt the following formula: “‘Tragedy 
arose out of human sacrifice; it still is a substitute for it.’’8* 

Bold as this theory may appear at first, it has long been an open secret among 
poets. Goethe wrote: ‘In der Tragédie geschieht sie [die Katharsis] durch eine 
Art Menschenopfer, es mag nun wirklich vollbracht oder unter Einwirkung einer 


1F. L. Lueas, Tragedy in Relation to Aristotle’s Poetics (1928), p. 22. 

2 See Barrett H. Clark, European Theories of the Drama. With a Supplement on the Ameri- 
can Drama. Rev. ed. (1947); also A. Nicoll, The Theory of Drama (s.a.). 

3G. R. Coffman, ‘“Tragedy and a Sense of the Tragic in some of its Ethical Implications,”’ 
Sewanee Review, L (1942), pp. 26 ff. 

4 Cf. R. Wellek and A. Warren, Theory of Literature (1949), p. 235: ‘‘The theory of genres 
is a principle of order.’’ See also W. Pabst, ‘‘Die Theorie der Novelle in Deutschland 1920- 
1941,” Romanistisches Jahrbuch, II (1949), pp. 120 ff. 

5 According to B. Fairley, “‘ Heinrich v. Kleist,’? MP, XIV (1916), drama is ‘‘a system of 
energies” (p. 340), ‘‘a balance of dramatic energies’”’ (p. 329). 

® Maxwell Anderson, The Essence of Tragedy (1939), p. 14. 

7 Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater. A Study of Ten Plays. The Art of Drama in 
Changing Perspective (1949). 

8 Th. H. Gaster, Thespis. Ritual, Myth, and Drama in the Ancient Near East (New York, 
1950). 

8 Tentatively put forth by this author in a review of Mesa, I (1945) in Comparative 
Literature, III/1 (Winter 1951), p. 87 f. 
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giinstigen Gottheit durch ein Surrogat gelést werden, wie im Falle Abrahams 
und Agamemnons.”*® Jean Giraudoux, discussing the theatre of Racine, affirms: 
“Sur cette scéne devenue une espéce d’autel, Racine pouvait devenir sans 
difficulté le poéte qui a le plus rapproché la tragédie du sacrifice humain.’”!° 
Finally, Gerhart Hauptmann not only called human sacrifice “the bloody root 
of tragedy,”’ but he went down to those very roots by reviving the horror of 
such rites in his Atrides tetralogy." 

Scholars may be impressed by this consensus of geniuses; they will, however, 
ask for evidence. Let us begin by pointing to the South American play of Rabi- 
nal.'? K. Th. Preuss concluded his survey of Mexican fertility plays by stating: 
“«,.. von grésster Bedeutung wire es, . . . aus den geschichtlichen Nachrichten 
eines Kulturvolkes die Erfiillung solcher alten Kultformen mit neuem Leben 
und so die Entwicklung profaner dramatischer Kunst nachzuweisen.” Rabinal 
does just that: it shows the transition from ritual to secular play, and it is 
strange that the great expert in South American folklore did not mention it." 
For in Rabinal we have not only a ritual slaying (with sacrificial stone and the 
tearing out of the victim’s heart by Eagles and Jaguars), but also a moving 
farewell to life on the part of the victim and the granting him of four favors by 
his merciful-merciless captor. We see how he is caught and we are told why he 
cannot be ransomed: he, the warrior of Quiché, who once had kidnapped and 
held the King of Rabinal in captivity, is now dependent upon that very king for 
his life.'® In short, we find here ritual and heroic legend combined. It is precisely 
this combination which is the formula usually applied to Greek tragedy, and we 


find it leading to similar results: a fusion of dance, instrumental music, acting, 
and solemn hieratic language. 


9 J. W. Goethe, ‘‘Nachlese zu Aristoteles’ Poetik’’ (1827), Sdmtliche Werke (Weimarer 
Ausgabe), XLI, IT, p. 248. 

10 J, Giraudoux, Littérature (1941), p. 36. I owe this reference to Professor L. LeSage. 

11G, Hauptmann, Griechischer Frihling (1908), p. 168 f.; also quoted by H. Garten, 
German Life and Letters, N.S., III (1949), p. 37. Herder, too, realized the flavor of archaic 
savagery still clinging to Greek drama; see G. Weber, Herder und das Drama (1922), p. 79 f. 

12 The Quiché text, along with a French translation, was printed by Charles Brasseur 
de Bourbourg in his Gramdtica de la lengua Quiché (Paris, 1862). The only English transla- 
tion of ‘‘The Ancient Indian Play of Rabinal’’ appeared in Mesa, I (Autumn, 1945), pp. 
4-18; on pp. 44 f. the editor, H. Steiner, reports on further French, Spanish, and German 
renderings. 

13K. Th. Preuss, ‘‘Der Unterbau des Dramas,’’ Bibliothek Warburg, Vortrdge 1927-8 
(Leipzig, 1930), pp. 87 ff. 

14 The play was given little consideration by historians of the drama. J. L. Klein, in 
his Geschichte des Dramas, III (1874), pp. 555 ff., discussed but rejected it; A. Winterstein, 
Der Ursprung der Tragédie. Ein psychoanalytischer Beitrag zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Theaters (1925), pp. 195 ff. dealt with it from the viewpoint of the Oedipus complex. 

15 These details, omitted in the English translation, are found in Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, loc. cit., pp. 97, 99, and 22: ‘‘L’action remonte 4 un temps ov les rois de la maison de 
Cavek n’exergaient encore qu’une puissance tout a fait restrainte, c.a.d...... le milieu du 
13iéme siécle.’”? No mention of this quarrel between Cavek and Rabinal is made in the 
Popol Vuh. See Popol Vuh: The Sacred Book of the Ancient Quiché Maya. English version 
by Delia Goetz and Sylvanus G. Morley. From the Spanish translation by Adrian Recinos 
(1950). 
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The two acts (or four scenes) of ‘‘Rabinal-Achi, ou le drame-ballet du Tun” 
were performed before the Abbé Brasseur in Guatemala, in 1856, by native 
players wearing masks and crowns of feathers, to the accompaniment of drums 
(tun) and flutes played by three musicians. It is poetry, and it is drama, in spite 
of its detractors'*—but how can it help toward a better understanding of Greek 
tragedy? It has, at best, the value of an analogy: if such a thing could happen 
among the Quichés, why not assume something similar for prehistoric Greece? 
The burden of proof is still upon us. 

Two facts must immediately be brought to mind. First, human sacrifice, al- 
though it had been sinking into greater and greater disrepute, was still practiced 
by the ancient Greeks; it was not abolished until the decree under Emperor 
Hadrian.” It occurred either as an emergency measure, as e.g., the sacrifice of 
three (!) Persians to Dionysos Omestes before the Battle of Salamis (480 B.C.), 
or as part of a yearly ceremony of purification. Thus at the Thargelia festival 
in Athens, two pharmakoi, a man and a woman, were immolated to Apollo and 
Artemis. Reference to such rites is found in Homer (Iliad, Y 175) as well as in 
five plays of Euripides (Iphigenia A, Iphigenia T, Heracleides, Hecuba, Phoe- 
nissae). 

Secondly, we face the well-known fact that Greek tragedy refrained from 
enacting bloodshed on the stage. This avoiding of violence, in complete contrast 
with Mexican and Mayan portrayal of cruelty, has been explained either upon 
grounds of aesthetics or by a kind of religious tabu, since only murder and not 
suicide was forbidden: the actors, being considered sacrosanct, might take their 
own lives but were not permitted to kill one another before the spectators’ 
eyes.'8 However, if a tabu existed, it may well have originated from a desire to 
forget the barbaric beginnings—a tendency which has been observed elsewhere 
in the formation of Greek legend.'® 

Now let us look once more at the play of Rabinal. Its most striking feature is 
the shift of interest from the act of sacrifice to its victim. It is noteworthy that the 
latter is not the tribal hero, but on the contrary a chivalrous enemy. Any identi- 
fication of him with the God to whom he is sacrificed has become entirely sub- 
conscious. The play, as it stands, is a glorification of free human action, human 
feeling, and human suffering against a background of ritualistic necessity. In 
terms of Greek tragedy this means that not the God, Dionysos, was the first 
tragic hero, but one of his opponents: Pentheus, Lycurgus, or Orpheus.”° In later 
development, victims of other deities were substituted for the hero: Prometheus 


16 The “Vitzliputzli” mentality of the play was censured by Klein, whereas its Aeschy- 
lean greatness was sensed by E. Stucken, Die Opferung des Gefangenen (1913), Nachwort, 
p. 31 ff., and by H. v. Hofmannsthal; see H. Steiner, loc. cit. 

17 For details, see Pauly-Wissowa, Realencycl. der klass. Altertumswiss., XV, 1 (1931) 
under “Menschenopfer”; P. Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusalterttimer, 3rd ed. (1920), 
pp. 128 ff.; also W. Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy with special reference to the Greek 
Tragedies (1910), pp. 187 ff. 

18 R. C. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama (1918), pp. 129 ff. 

19 K. Beth in Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens under ‘‘Opfer,’’ while explain- 
ing the rites due to Medea’s children at Corinth. 

20 In the Bassarai, second of plays in Aeschylos’ lost tetralogy Lycurgeia (see G. Murray, 
Aeschylos, The Creator of Tragedy, 1940, p. 154). 
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(Zeus), Ajax (Athena), Iphigenia (Artemis), Oedipus (Apollo), and so on. To 
assume such a course of events seems natural enough, since the triumph of the 
God included the discomfiture of his enemies.?' Once the interest had shifted to 
a mortal hero, hero-worship (Adrastos) may have joined Dionysos worship, as 
is claimed by tradition.” 

What prevented scholars from considering such an explanation was the pre- 
conception that tragedy, like the cult of Dionysos from which it arose, had to 
deal with the God’s own suffering and resurrection. Accordingly the “Year 
Demon” theory, admirably propounded by Jane E. Harrison,“ was used to 
account for the origin of drama,” and it still yields fine results in Francis Fergus- 
son’s Idea of a Theater. But, as has been pointed out, the sequence of moods 
involved in such a ritual, with a reversal from sorrow to joy, does not correspond 
to the actual structure of tragedy,”* and a short-circuit from vegetation-ritual 
to drama is not admissible.”* It seems advisable, therefore, to interpose, between 
vegetation-ritual and drama as terminal points, the concept of sacrificing a 
human victim. Such a sacrifice seems to be adumbrated wherever the idea of the 
“‘scape-goat’”’ was used to clarify the role of the hero.” 

Far from being revolutionary, our theory tends to reconcile opposite view- 
points, and although it lacks the support of Aristotle, it is not excluded by what 
we read in the Poetics. Even the baffling statement about the “‘genos satyrikon,”’ 
rejected by W. Schmid, M. P. Nilsson, Pickard-Cambridge, E. Bethe, A. Peretti, 
might be accepted if one assumed an alternation of tone in the original perform- 
ance.” The modern tendency of abandoning the pure cantata or oratorio theory”® 
by stressing the tragical rift already present in the earliest lyrical tragedy,*° 
supports our views, especially if a conflict between two choruses or between the 
chorus and one person*! is considered the soul of the drama. If the chorus con- 
sisted of the God’s own followers, what would have caused the tragical rift had 
not the God been replaced by his opponent? 


21 J. Geffcken, Die griechische Tragédie, 2nd ed. (1911), p. 5 f., seems to be the only one 
to stress this aspect. Most authors identify hero and deity; L. R. Farnell, ““The Megala 
Dionysia and the Origin of Tragedy,” Jl. of Hellenic Studies, XXIX (1909), p. XLVII, 
contemplates a hero slain in the service of the god. 

22 Ridgeway, loc. cit.; A. Peretti, Epirrema e Tragedia. Studii sul dramma attico arcaico 
(1939), p. 287. 

23 J. E. Harrison, Themis (Cambridge, 1912). 

24 G. Murray in Themis pp. 431 ff.; J. E. Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual (1913); G. 
Murray, Aeschylos, The Creator of Tragedy (1940), also in ‘‘Ritual Elements in the New 
Comedy’’, Class. Quarterly, XX XVII (1943), pp. 46 ff. and in the Foreword to Th. H. Gas- 
ter’s book: Thespis. Ritual Drama in the Ancient Near East (New York, 1950), p. VII f. 

25 See W. Schmid, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, I/1, 7th ed. (1929), pp. 630 ff.; 
A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy (1927), pp. 185 ff. 

%*H. D. F. Kitto, Classical Review, LIV (1940), p. 81. 

27 Fergusson, loc. cit., pp. 118, 132. That the characters in tragedy are facing ‘‘usually 
not an ordinary death, but a sacrifice,’”’ is noted by G. Murray, Aeschylos, p. 4. 

2% A. E. Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks (1896), p. 21: ‘‘coarse jests and raillery 
alternated with more serious passions... .” 

29 As adopted e.g., by M. Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragédie (1930), p. 4. 

30H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (1939), pp. 28 ff. 

31 W. Kranz, Stasimon. Untersuchungen zu Form und Gestalt der griechischen Tragédie 
(1933), pp. 16 ff. 
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A further advantage of our assumption is that it sheds new light upon the 
Saga theory, with which it is intimately connected. It was not a question of 
new material only—‘‘Homer” being divided between Panathenaia and Great 
Dionysia, saga being “dressed up” for the stage,*® making tragedy “ein in sich 
abgeschlossenes Stiick der Heldensage.’’* It was the new spirit that mattered. 
According to J. E. Harrison, Peisistratos found an ancient spring dromenon, 
perhaps well-nigh effete; the new wine that was poured into the old bottles of 
the dromena at’ the Spring festival was the heroic saga.** Since this metanhor 
may lead us to distinguish too sharply between form and contents, we shall nut. 
it this way: the spirit that had engendered the epic of the heroic saga, namely 
the force of individualism, born in a period of conquest and victoriouslv trans- 
forming the old collectivistic ritual-ridden society, also caused the change of 
attitude toward the ritual victim. 

It would be an oversimplification, however, to assume that where a. sacrifice 
had been enacted, a play or image was directly substituted for reality, although 
a very definite relationship exists between games and funeral sacrifices.** Sub- 
stitution of animal victims (a bull, a goat) probably came first, accompanied by 
songs and mimetic dances (dithyramb), which commemorated the mythical 
prototype of the immolation. Then the shift of interest set in, and the threnodies 
and the trappings pertaining to the cult of the dead were added.* In a far-off 
past, the lamented dead may have been the year-demon. But the days had gone 
when the killer and he who was killed could be conceived as one: Pentheus was 
definitely not Dionysos, and from this differentiation between the god and the 
human hero arose tragedy—at a time when the collectivistic we vs. he had de- 
veloped into the individualistic I vs. thou, i.e., when group-ecstasy was opposed 
and counteracted by inwardness.*” 

Dionysos and Apollo! We may borrow these terms from Nietzsche, although 
we must reject his interpretation in which the former gave access to the ‘‘Welt- 
geheimnis” and the latter was merely a dispenser of dreams. This part of the 
Birth of the Tragedy from the Spirit of Music, derived as it was from Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde, has long since been exposed as romantic.** It explained the 
drama of German Romanticism,*® but led ultimately to political as well as 
aesthetic rituals of passion.*® 


82 As Kitto, loc. cit., p. 96 f. deprecatingly puts it. 

33 This is part of the definition formulated by U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Einleitung 
in die griechische Tragédie (1907), p. 107. 

34 J. E. Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual, p. 146. 

% See Pauly-Wissowa under ‘‘Leichenagon”’ and under ‘‘Ludi publici.’’ 

% Ridgeway’s too exclusive theory has been partly adopted by W. Schmid, M. P. Nilsson 
(‘Der Ursprung der Tragédie’’, Neue Jahrbiicher f. d. klass. Altertum, XIV, 1911, pp. 618 
ff.), and A. Peretti (loc. cit., p. 284 f.). 

37 Cf. E. S. Dallas, Poetics: An Essay on Poetry (1852), where the second personal pro- 
noun is assigned to dramatic art. It is, however, the second person plural. 

38K. Joél, Nietzsche und die Romantik, 2nd ed. (1923), pp. 260 ff. 

39 Cf. F. Strich, Deutsche Klassik und Romantik oder Vollendung und Unendlichkeit, 
2nd ed. (1924), p. 350 f. 

40 Fergusson, loc. cit., pp. 68 ff. not only stresses, with D. de Rougemont, Love in the 
Western World, the “‘heretical’’ quality of the religion of passion but also the kinship be- 
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What then is the relation between the two deities who shared the cult at 
Delphi and fought with their respective weapons, flute and kithara, for the 
command of tragedy? Philology has cautiously admitted that the community 
character of the “ecstatic”? Dionysos worship may have been responsible for the 
mimetic element of the dithyramb.“! Philosophical bias at the beginning of the 
Nazi era contended that He, the God of the Mask surrounded by his thiasos of 
women, was a full-fledged Hellene and not a stranger from Phrygia or Thrace.* 
The next step was taken at the end of the Nazi period: Dionysos gave up his 
name, but swallowed his brother. Already the later Nietzsche had denounced his 
early ‘“‘Artistenmetaphysik”: the ravings of passion were not enough, lucidity 
and determination were needed, Zarathustra the Superman supplanted Dionysos. 
Now a Nietzsche-follower in the field of dramaturgy enthroned Prometheus, a 
healthier personality than the Wine God; but the incurable disease, the abys- 
mal rift was projected into the “Seinsgrund.’’* Aeschylos’ most lyrical drama, 
hailed by Schiller“ as well as by A. W. Schlegel** as the prototype of tragedy, 
seems indeed a better foundation for this literary genre than Wagner’s love-song. 
All those who glorify the rebel as the real tragic protagonist** may become 
followers, and we may find ourselves right among them—unless we must also 
accept the German author’s analysis of the underlying process. For according to 
him, it is the “transfiguration,” i.e., the ascent to Godhead by self-assertion 


within the transformation, which matters.” From this “apotheosis of Self’’ 
(Selbstverherrlichung) it becomes evident that Neopaganism, having steered 


clear of luxuria and its concomitant, acedia, has rushed headlong into superbia. 
Its idol is not so much the Greek Titan (whose final dealings with the Olympians 
remain undisclosed), but Nietzsche himself, the hermit of Silvaplana with his 
terrible mental convulsions. Let the latter return as Adrian Leverkiihn, sinister 
representative of a doomed civilization, but not as (a masked) Dionysos,** God of 
Madness and Creator of Tragedy. What created tragedy was the conflict between 
two opposed forces: the (subconscious) craving for sacrifice, and the (conscious) 





tween Wagnerian ecstasy and the Nazi propaganda film ‘“Triumph des Willens.’’ Cf. also 
J. H. Groth. ‘‘Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy,” Jl. of the Hist. 
of Ideas, X1/2 (April 1950), p. 189 f. 

41K. Ziegler, Pauly-Wissowa under “‘Tragiédie”’; W. Jaeger, Paideia: The Ideals of Greek 
culture, 1 (1939), p. 245; W. Kranz, loc. cit., who concentrates on the “‘spirit of music.”’ 

42,W. F. Otto, Dionysos. Mythos und Kultus (1933), whose attempt to prove the original 
identity of Dionysos and Zagreus brings both of them into the orbit of Osiris (see ibid., 
p. 181). 

434. Pfeiffer, Ursprung und Gestalt des Dramas, Studien zu einer Phaénomenologie der 
Dichtkunst und Morphologie des Dramas (1943). ‘‘Coexistence”’ is the key-word for his tragic 
philosophy. 

44 F. Schiller, Sémtliche Werke (Tempelklassiker), XII, p. 440: ‘‘ein Sinnbild der Tragédie 
selbst.” 

45 A. W. Schlegel, Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature (tr. by J. Black, London, 
1904), p. 93: ‘‘this I might say is tragedy herself.’’ (also quoted by Pfeiffer, loc. cit., p. 171). 

4°. g., M. Anderson, The Essence of Tragedy, p. 13 f. 

47 See Pfeiffer, loc. cit., pp. 102, on this ““Ekstasis des Mutes und Ubermute$.” 

48 Cf. F. R. Earp, The Style of Aeschylos (1948) p. 166: ‘‘The play as it stands, without the 
other members of the trilogy, is still an unsolved enigma.” 

49 Cf. J. H. W. Rosteutscher, Die Wiederkunft des Dionysos (1947). 
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struggle against it. This would make phobos and eleos, terror and pity, not only 
the effects, but also the cause, the parents of tragedy. 

In a famous passage of his Gesprdch iiber Gedichte Hofmannsthal described 
primitive anxiety that led to the first sacrifice. Instead of killing himself, man 
killed an animal with whose lifeblood he appeased the hatred of the gods.*° The 
anxiety which underlies tragedy, creating portents, forebodings, and a general 
atmosphere of doom (Oedipus, Hamlet), reflects the poet’s own feeling of being 
choked, of being hemmed in by invisible enemies. This element is most striking 
in the plays of a young author, who has not yet learned to coordinate his sub- 
jective feelings with objective reality and therefore uses an artificial plot, as 
exemplified in the “‘Schicksalstragédie.’’ Later on, he may find better reasons for 
his anxiety, but the latter will persist: else he would stop writing tragedy. Thus 
it is a far cry from the ghost story of the Ahnfrau to the Austrian and world 
history of Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg; yet the tragic fear in Grillparzer’s first 
and in his last play is the same, and the nature of relief is similar. For the tragic 
catastrophe is relief. 

“The lightning has struck at last (Nun, der Blitz hat eingeschlagen),” Jaromir 
the Robber exclaims upon hearing that he has been detected. Tragedy is like a 
storm relieving an unbearable tension, and the protagonist is he who directs the 
thunderbolt upon himself.*! As a matter of fact, a good-sized play releases a 
whole bundle of thunderbolts. 

As for the nature of primitive fear, it has been variously interpreted: some 
kind of frustration, instinctual or metaphysical, is probably involved. At any rate 
the ‘“‘clouded drunken orphic sensuousness”’ of the first sacrificer, who still 
identified himself with his victim, clearly exhibits ambivalence of emotions: 
coexistence of love and aggression. Whether or not we believe in the parricidal 
character of the destructive tendency, the latter existed, caused the immolation 
of victims, and gave birth to the scenes of blood and horror in tragedy. The 
subsequent glorification and even deification of the victim served as an outlet 
for the feelings of love that also were present.*‘ Thus from the very pattern of 
our instinctual nature many traits can be derived that characterize the tragical 
hero; his exalted position, else he could not atone for the sins of the community; 
his ambiguous character, midway between the criminal and the semi-god; his 
guilt, which, of course, is ours.® 

However, if this were all, we should have only ritual, eventually degenerating 
into some kind of Mummers’ play, and not tragedy. For this purpose, the magic 


50 H. v. Hofmannsthal, Gesammelte Werke, II, 227 ff. 

51 Cf. J. Paul, Vorschuleder Asthetik, XI, §63, a passage also quoted by R. Petsch, Wesen 
und Formen des Dramas. Allgemeine Dramaturgie (1945), p. 54. 

52 “Fs bedarf einer wunderbaren Sinnlichkeit, um dies zu denken, einer bewélkten, 
lebenstrunkenen orphischen Sinnlichkeit. .. .’’ (Hofmannsthal, loc. cit., p. 227). 

53 According to R. Money-Kyrle, The Meaning of Sacrifice (1930), p. 259 f., sacrifice is 
not so much the result of a primeval crime as the symbolic expression of an unconscious 
desire for parricide which each individual has himself acquired. 

54 Money-Kyrle, loc. cit., p. 200 f. 

55. Kaplan, ‘‘Der tragische Held und der Verbrecher’’, Imago IV, (1916), pp. 96 ff.; 
der tragische Held ist der Verbrecher in uns, er nimmt unsere Schuld, sowie die uns bestimm- 
te Strafe auf sich (Siindenbock).”’ 
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chain of collectivistic thinking must be broken; it must split into complementary 
individual parts, whereupon that shift of interest must occur which makes us 
concentrate on the hero without thereby cancelling the whole performance. Is 
eleos “‘pity” the right designation for the spirit prompting this change? By 
using that term, shall we not incur the criticism of those who decry the weaken- 
ing influence of pity?** Born of self-love (Hobbes), leading to sentimental self- 
pity (Plato), can it be the same passion which is praised by others as eminently 
social (Burke), inferior to charity only, and leading to the highest perfection 
(Schopenhauer, Wagner)? For one thing, it seems justified to assign such a gen- 
erous impulse to the Athenians, since they were, according to Pausanias (I, 17, 1), 
“the only Greeks who give honors to Pity.”’*” Also Hellenic sculpture may help 
to clarify tragedy, for the ‘““Laocoon” as well as the “Niobe” have rightly been 
called ‘Nature tragedies’ (Naturtrauerspiele).** In both instances, the suffer- 
ings of the children serve to make us sympathize with the unfortunate parent, 
who in other respects is the powerful transgressor.** Similarly, the plight of the 
tragic hero opens our heart and mind toward him; for pity is a heart-opener, 
helping us to realize the ‘‘thou”’, which in tragedy is the great individual who - 
evokes simultaneously disapproval, terror, and admiration. It was pity, acting 
directly upon the will, that eliminated human sacrifice by substitution; it was 
pity which, in the commemorative play, made him who suffered most the focus 
of attention and which, as a final result, elicited from the spectators the tribute 
of tears. To this conscious force of sympathy, more than “‘a simple passion’’® 
and essential for the shaping of human personality from the raw material of 
group consciousness, we may give the name of Zeus, Athena, or Apollo, all of 
whom ask us to phronein. Choosing the Delphic god, we may define tragedy as 
the conflict, glorified by the Muses, between Dionysos (the Instincts) and 
Apollo (the Conscience). Thus the Socratic spirit, blamed by Nietzsche for the 
decay® and recognized by others as the legitimate successor® of tragic art, had 
been an element of tragedy from the beginnings. The seed of this spirit had to 
expand and to develop, and one should not wonder that the delicate equilibrium 
among those three elements of tragedy could not be maintained indefinitely.™ 


5 From Plato (Rep. 606 B.C.) to Nietzsche. On the two contrary schools in 18th century 
England, see the instructive article by A. O. Aldridge, ‘‘The Pleasures of Pity,’’ ELH, 
XVI (1940), pp. 76-87. 

57 Cf. Grace H. Macurdy, The Quality of Mercy. The Gentler Virtues in Greek Literature 
(1940), p. 61, about the Altars erected to Mercy and Pity by the Athenians and about their 
opposition to gladiatorial contests. 

58 W. Heinse, Ardinghello und die gliickseligen Inseln (Propylien-Verlag, 1921), p. 195. 

59 On Laocoon’s trangression, see Heinse, ibid., pp. 193 ff. 

60 Cf. A. O. Aldridge, loc. cit., p. 86. 

61 Cf. J. Gassner in Clark, loc. cit., pp. 551 ff. 

62 F. Nietzsche, Werke (Taschenausgabe, Leipzig, 1906), p. 118. 

63 J. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Einleitung in die griechische Tragédie, p. 106. G. 
Lukaes, Die Theorie des Romans (1920), p. 18 f.: ‘die grossen, zeitlos paradigmatischen 
Formen des Weltgestaltens: Epos, Tragédie und Philosophie.” 

64 Cf. G. H. Macurdy, loc. cit., p. 138: ‘““Greek tragedy had to die. It could not survive 
the coming of philosophic thinking. The spirit was not murdered by Euripides, but trans- 
mitted by him and by Socrates to the new era which still influences the thought of the 
world, the era of Plato and his pupil Aristotle.” 
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At this juncture, one feels inclined to ask: is tragedy necessary?—a question 
which according to the above definition, breaks down into the following parts: 
“Is it necessary that human sacrifice be substituted by a presentation, on the 
aesthetic level, of the conflict between our conscious and subconscious motiva- 
tions?” 

From the extreme rarity of tragedy proper, which almosi solely in Greece is 
a spontaneous growth, it would seem that this is not so. Ritual and heroic legend 
did not always blend. The latter, in epic balladry the beloved food of the listening 
warriors, was not therefore considered, on the religious stage, an adequate offer- 
ing for the Gods.® They might prefer processions, sword dances, tournaments.® 
There might be a mistrust of the aesthetical level, of the sensuous appeal of 
dramatic art. Thus, in Old Testament religiosity, human sacrifice was replaced 
by a pact between Man and God—a pact requiring from the former not only 
periodical ceremonies of atonement but also a ceaseless sacrifice in the form of 
obedience. The ethical level, theater of such transactions, is best represented by 
the imageless Holiest of Holies, which leaves no room for shows. Even now, 
utilitarianism combined with moral rigor prefers to sponsor pledges and projects 
rather than plays, and a modern playwright (B. Brecht) may be afraid of arousing 
aesthetic feelings instead of calling to action. 

The Greeks, on the contrary, while engaged in their ritual performances, 
obviously derived so keen a pleasure from their ‘““Gesamtkunstwerk” that they 
thought there was no better way of honoring the gods. As it has often been 
said about the Greek theater, the Gods were the spectators with the altar, the 
statue, the priest of Dionysos as their visible representatives. But what role did 
the human spectators play? They, of course, became gods—an experience not 
altogether unknown to American baseball fans. Like the twelve Olympians on 
the East gable of the Parthenon frieze, they were allowed to sit leisurely, while 
chorus and actors exerted themselves for their sake; they enjoyed the divine 
privilege of ‘‘psychical distance,”® and were led to experience that exquisite 
balance of inner powers which is the charm of beauty.® They also had to grow to 
superhuman stature, whenever the abysses of passion opened, and they had to 
swallow and digest a diction intended for the invisible audience. Some respect 
for supernatural listeners would help, in modern plays, the prostration of lan- 
guage. 

Of the many reasons that halted tragedy during the Middle Ages, probably 
the most convincing one is that there was no need for it. More than the figure of 


65 Ti is doubtful whether the primitive magic of the Uppsala fertility plays ever rose to 
the religious-aesthetical level, as B. S. Phillpotts assumes in her interesting book The 
Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama (Cambridge, 1920), where she connects the 
heroic romance of the Helgi lays with ritual slaying and marriage. Cf. S. Singer, German- 
isch-romanisches Mittelalter (1935), who admits there may have been ‘‘Keime eines Dramas 
in germanischer Urzeit’’, but doubts the existence of a Germanic drama (p. 198). The same 
holds true for Th. H. Gaster’s Ancient Near East plays (Thespis, 1950). 

6 Cf. D. de Rougemont, Love in the Western World, tr. by M. Belgion (1940), about the 
dramatic function of tournament, which may have been one source of modern tragedy. 

67 Harrison, Ancient Ritual and Art, p. 129. 

68 Ogden, Richards, and Wood, The Foundation of Aesthetics, 2nd ed. (1925), p. 90. 
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Socrates in the times of Plato, the figure of Christ monopolized all tragedy. His 
was the sacrifice to end all sacrifices. In spite of the Good Tidings about Re- 
demption and Resurrection, in spite of the Triumph over Death and Sin, tragedy 
(Incarnation, Mount of Olives, Crucifixion) subsisted in the very heart of the 
mystery, commemorated in the daily sacrifice of Mass as well as in the annual 
Good Friday exercises. It is no wonder that the arts made their contributions. 
Missa cantata and altar piece developed; Griinewald’s (or, for that matter, 
Diirer’s) Crucifixion is even more tragic than the Oedipus Tyrannus. Yet poetry 
produced only (sit venia verbo!) a Divine Comedy; no Divine Tragedy was 
written. It has been said that Faith and Tragedy are mutually exclusive. 
This means, in our language, that for a given period of human history the divine 
suffering eclipsed the human one. As for the periods before and after, there is 
enough light in darkness and darkness in light to allow a comparison between, 
say, the Ajax of Sophocles and Schiller’s Maria Stuart. Tragedy is not for un- 
believers only; it is not only for those who are drowning, choking (and swearing) 
in the stormy waters of existence (and existentialism). The poet, and through 
him the spectator, may have a glimpse of the Eternal Essences, and he even 
ought to, since tragedy, more than anything else, is characterized by its vertical 
direction—its tempestuous junction between depth and height, negative and pos- 
itive poles. There remain “unanswered questions’”® even in the core of tragedies 
of faith (Shaw’s St. Joan ends on such a question); nor are the Greek tragedies 
without an answer, especially if the last part of the trilogies be duly considered. 
Yet one important distinction has to be made: there are “sacrificial” plays and 
those that could be styled postludes to sacrifice. In the latter, serenity prevails, 
since for both the author and his protagonist the real fight is already over and 
victory has been won. Such were the Buddhistic N6 plays’ and the Catholic 
Autos sacramentales. Also Shakespeare’s Prospero and Lessing’s Nathan belong 
here; both have outgrown, through bitter sacrifice, the frailties of the mortals. 
Schiller, torn between Life and Ideal, himself a victim of fate, longed for the 
purely “‘Apollinic” and planned (but never wrote) an idyll on Heracles and 
Hebe; Goethe, however, attained such Olympian composure. Tragedy was for 
him, in the main, an ancestral memory (in modern language, a complex!), 
raising at times its triple snake’s head of murder, incest, and insanity, but des- 
tined to be overcome by the happy sons and daughters of an enlightened age: 
Wilhelm Meister, Iphigenia.”* Then the end could be “happy”’ too: the lightning 
could be averted from the hero, and the tension dissolved in the light of under- 
standing. Whoever has seen the murals by Fra Angelico in the monastery of 

68 W. Van O’Connor, Climates of Tragedy (1943), p. 75: “‘To oversimplify it, tragedy may 
be thought of as the integrating moral force in the secular realm that faith is in the religious 
realm.”’ Cf. also Pfeiffer, loc. cit., p. 206. 

70 Cf. O’Connor, loc cit., pp. 63 and 100. 

71 R. Wilhelm, Die chinesische Literatur (1930, in Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft), 
p. 101; ‘“Die N6-Dramen sind, . . .bei allem feierlichen Ernst doch keineswegs Tragédien. 
Sie erschiittern wohl, aber nicht um aufzuwihlen, sondern um aufzulésen, Nach der 
Metaphysik des Mahdy4na-Buddhismus ist das Leben in all seiner Schénheit und all 
seinem Leid ein Traum... .’’ 


72 Cf. also O. Seidlin, ‘‘Goethe’s Iphigenia and the Humane Ideal,’’ MZQ, X (1949), 
pp. 307 ff. 
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San Marco in Florence, will remember the white and pale rainbow hues which 
depict Christ after his resurrection; there are plays written almost entirely in 
this unearthly light which is the no less real; plays which admit only sparingly, 
but with greatest effect, the red glow of passion (e.g., Calderén-Hofmannsthal’s 
Grosses Welttheater). The two opposite types of serious drama: sacrificial rite 
and post-sacrificial play, ritus and ludus—with the stage either turning into an 
altar, or openly professing to be a theater™—obtained in modern times each its 
own shrine and its own master: Bayreuth and Wagner, Salzburg and Hofmanns- 
thal. Both patterns are strangely combined in the exquisite structure of Strind- 
berg’s Dreamplay, where the tragic descent of Indra’s daughter to the earth is 
seen through the medium of Dream, oldest and best of theatrical producers.” 

We have observed, so far, that sacrifice does not invariably evolve into tragedy, 
but that tragedy and even serious drama cannot do without some kind of sacri- 
fice, either past or present. Why is this? 

In India, sacrifice was called the “navel of the world.’”? We might say today 
that it is part of the life-process—perhaps the life-process itself. For life is a 
combustion, feeding higher entities at the expense of lower ones. True, the ritual 
sacrifices have long since been discontinued, which means that we slaughter 
animals now without further apologies. But we are still being slaughtered; wars 
impose upon us hecatomb after hecatomb. For what purpose? For which higher 
way of life? We always think we know; but do we? Here lies the crux of the 
problem. 

Sacrifice has an ambiguous nature: it is an obsession, a compulsion-neurosis, 
and at the same time it is a necessity. Antigone must die, but to prove what? 
That the State or, on the contrary, that the Unwritten Laws must be obeyed? 
Whatever it is, she has to measure her forces with Creon’s; only through her 
death can she offer up all of her strength. Tragedy is the test tube in which such 
a model experience is repeated, analyzed, demonstrated before everyone’s eyes. 
In E. Anouilh’s version of the immortal legend, the two opponents are stripped 
of all the accidents of time and place, of everything that is not essential. Then 
the two natures, the two forces face each other, fight each other. A great flame 
rises. The flame, as Novalis said,”> unites what is separated and separates what 
is united. We know now why Antigone must die. It is the Life of the Spirit that 
must be kept alive, this most precious of entities which cannot be entrusted to 
institutions but must be fed again and again by an individual’s voluntary act 


73 On the literary ancestors of this concept, see J. Sofer, Die Welttheater Hugo v. Hof- 
mannsthal’s und ihre Voraussetzungen bei Heraklit und Calderon (Wien, 1934). K. J. Naef, 
H.v. H.’s Wesen und Werk (1938), p. 310, emphasizes the similarities rather than the differ- 
ences between the Wagnerian and the Austrian Festival play. 

74 In F. Fergusson’s searching and inspiring book, the name of the great Swede is entirely 
missing. Yet it was he who reconquered for the European stage a lost dimension, who re- 
lived Inferno and Purgatorio and who freed dramatical technique from everything that does 
not result directly from the “‘soul’’ of the play, or whatever we may call that all-important 
first principle of drama (Fergusson: “‘soul”’ or “‘plot,’? W. T. Price: “‘the proposition’’; 
this author suggests ‘‘motif,’’ which differs from theme, action, plot, intrigue, problem 
etc., by its having gone through the fires of personal experience (Cf. G. P. Baker, Dramatic 
Technique, 1919, p. 54: ‘‘“Something seen or thought stirs the emotion of the dramatist.’’). 

75 Novalis’ (Fr. v. Hardenberg’s) Schriften, ed. R. Samuel and P. Kluckhohn, III, p. 40. 
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of devotion. F. Werfel, a great dramatist in his novels, makes self-sacrifice the 
center of his Divine Comedy, The Star of the Unborn, and he even devises a 
mathematical formula for this cosmic necessity (““Ursler’s Paradox’’). E. O’Neill’s 
Mourning Becomes Electra is another test tube experiment to clarify our motives. 
It yields startling results: old and stable compounds decompose; justice and 
revenge turn out to be jealousy and frustration, the sacrificial entombment of 
which is dictated by a moral law stronger than passion. 

Thus the “Spirit of Inquiry’”* follows from the very nature of the ritual, 
and enlightenment joins pity and fear as a “third component of the process of 
purgation’’,” to be identified either with Aristotle’s anagnorisis” or with the 
epiphany of the God.”* Though tragical poets clarify situations, they are not 
themselves the thinkers, as we can see from the last-named example. They lean 
heavily on the philosophers and psychologists of their times. They are, in a way, 
akin to their own heroes: it is the fire, not the light, which they produce. They 
throw themselves wholeheartedly into the experiment; time and again they risk 
their own mental peace, sensing vaguely that they, too, are sacrificial victims. 
But from their suffering they derive the power, the pathos, and the instinctive 
desire to kindle the same flame in the hearts of others, for drama is ‘‘the shortest 
distance from emotions to emotions.’’*° 

It is obvious, then, from the practice of our poets that we have not outgrown 
the need for sacrifice. What if our theory be accepted? How would the new insight 
affect poetical production? 

For one thing, emphasis will be laid still more on the catastrophe. Tragedies 
should be read backwards; those that cannot, like Hofmannsthal’s Tower, betray 
their epic, not dramatic, inspiration. Victor Hugo called drama a focusing mirror; 
we should prefer to call tragedy the unfolding, into time and space, of something 
that, seen from above, has already happened and therefore preexists in the mind 
of the author. Hence the demand not only for “unity,” i.e., irreality, of time, 
but also for that merciless chain of motivation which hastens the action toward 
the end. And how much should the catastrophe contain? The ancients were not 
satisfied with just one victim. Antigone was followed in death by Haemon and 
Eurydice; forty-nine Egyptians were killed by the Suppliants; whole families 
had to disappear. Just as multiple slaughter of animal victims provided more 
food, such multiple massacre on the stage provided more nourishment for the 
emotions. Moreover, it wiped out generations that had been tainted, all of whom 
were either fools or sinners, as in Hamlet; as earlier in Gorboduc; then only could 
the nation be allowed a fresh start. Lastly, it seemed fitting that the chief victim 
should not be sent to Hades without companions: there will be quite a crowd 
there to receive Wallenstein. 

Should the play on the stage contain any explicit allusion to sacrifice? Poets 
have used for this purpose the language of symbols; in all of Grillparzer’s Greek 

% Q’Connor, loc. cit., p. 100. 

77 J. Gassner in B. H. Clark, loc. cit., p. 550. 

78 See F. L. Lucas, loc. cit.; J. M. Glanville, Class. Quarterly, XLIII (1949), pp. 47-56. 

79 Fergusson, loc. cit., who also calls the third step of the ‘‘tragic rhythm” perception 


or matkema. 
80 G. P. Baker, loc. cit., p. 21. 
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plays there is an altar where service is celebrated, with the implication that the 
Gods, far from having received their due, crave a more valuable offering. This, 
for a refined taste, is as far as poetry should go. But it has gone farther. At this 
point, we cannot help voicing the suspicion that the consequences of our theory 
may not be entirely beneficial. Human sacrifice, realistically dealt with on the 
stage, places modern tragedy dangerously close to Seneca and his followers of 
the seventeenth century, when the spilled blood of a martyr (Polyeucte) actually 
accomplished miracles, when Moloch’s oven was fed with the lives of infants and 
prisoners of war (Lohenstein’s Sophonisbe). But are not our times, as Albert 
Camus’ Caligula reveals, dangerously close to those of the imperial dictators 
and to those following the Thirty Years’ War? Humanist tradition has been 
fighting these retrogressive tendencies. That is why Thomas Mann descended 
into the past and showed how hateful ritual, in order to evolve, had to be opposed; 
and the avatars of Joseph Knecht (in Hesse’s Glasperlenspiel) transform the 
same bloody ritual (Der Regenmacher) into psychological decisions (Knecht’s 
resignation from office). On the other hand, we have the testimony of Gerhart 
Hauptmann—the mountain range of four volcanoes which constitutes his tetral- 
ogy of the Atrides: Iphigenia’s immolation to Apollo and Artemis in the month 
of Thargelion; that of her father and subsequently of her mother before the 
shrine of Demeter and Persephone; the immolation of countless Greek youths 
by Iphigenia in the service of Hecate; and finally her sphinxlike execution of 
herself near the temple of Delphi—that same Delphi from where Agathon had 
set out on the road of German Classicism. Two world wars and the special trag- 
edy of the German nation have changed Goethe’s gentle heroine beyond recog- 
nition. Or let us compare two plays just twenty years apart, each glorifying the 
sacrificial death of a young girl—G. B. Shaw’s St. Joan and T.S8. Eliot’s Cocktail 
Party. Which of the two is the more humane? That which, dealing with a dire 
historical fact, shows us step by step the road leading human nature to the heights 
of sanctity, or that which imagining a shockingly cruel end, veils the two years 
of ascent leading to it? Perhaps, of course, we need to be shocked out of compla- 
cency. But the fact remains that whereas Joan proceeds on her dangerous path 
in obedience to her “‘voices” and to her heart only, Celia, although making her 
own decision, is dispatched to the “‘sanitarium”’ by one who is simultaneously 
psychiatrist, priest, and pagan sacrificer.*! It seems as if tragedy were changing. 
Are we perhaps retracing backwards the road which the Greeks ascended? 

An answer may be provided by Erich Auerbach’s stimulating studies:*? our 
“‘re-barbarization’’* can be conceived as part of the growing awareness in man- 
kind, insofar as it includes and affirms the racial subconscious. 

As for the emergence of this new theory, it had to follow in the wake of the 
new ways adopted by the poets. By considering the catastrophe as a cathartic 

81 On the ritual aspect of the Cocktail Party see Leo Hamalian, ‘‘Mr. Eliot’s Saturday 
Service,” Accent, X, 4 (Autumn, 1950), pp. 195-206, and Sandra Wool, ‘‘Weston Revisited,’’ 
Accent, X, 4, pp. 207-212. I owe these two references to Dr. P. A. Shelley. 

82 FE. Auerbach, Mimesis. Dargestellte Wirklichkeit in der abendlandischen Literatur (1946). 

83 R. Wellek and A. Warren, Theory of Literature (1949), p. 246, referring to the article 


“Literature”? by M. Lerner in Encycl. of the Social Sciences, IX, 1933: ‘Literature thus 
faces continually the need for rebarbarization. .. .”’ 
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measure, it counteracts the too clinical concept of modern “psychodrama.’’* 
The physico-chemical imagery has the advantage of placing the individual right 
into the universe, where he is exposed to those unknown forces whom the poets 
like to call the gods. Compared with the older ritual theory (‘Quest for life’’) 
with which it has much in common, the sacrifice theory reminds us of the am- 
biguous look of the tragic mask, which is cruel and humane as well—something 
to be approached rarely (once a year!), with fear and trembling, and with a 
prayer that the symbolic sacrifice may not be in vain. 


J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama, I (1946). 
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In their beginnings science and the arts were closely associated. The first 
primitive attempts of man to produce sounds with drums, hollow reeds, horns 
and strings symbolize the beginning of music to present-day artists, while to 
present-day scientists they mean the origin of a science called acoustics. Primi- 
tive drawings that may still be seen on the walls of caves in southern Europe 
represent early steps toward a pictorial art to the artists, while to scientists they 
are the early attempts of man to mark a surface, and the genesis of graphic 
communication. 

But since their early association science and the arts have grown apart. Now 
the artist tends to view any approach of science with suspicion, if not hostility. 
And the scientist too often considers the artist a queer soul who is afraid to 
consider his problems realistically. Between the arts and science a formidable 
barrier has arisen. Nor has aesthetics, so often called the ‘‘science of art,” im- 
proved the situation appreciably. 

More than ever the arts need a working contact with science, and for one 
important reason that has not received the attention it deserves. This reason is 
the subject of the following discussion. It is concerned with the development of 
improved tools for existing arts and new tools for new arts of the future. 

Although some arts use the equipment provided by Nature most of them 
depend upon man-made tools. At present new tools for the artist are almost en- 
tirely hand-me-downs from industrial development. Practically no direct efforts 
are being made to find new tools for either old or new arts. Commercial incentive 
is lacking and it has not been shown that other incentives exist. A principal 
purpose of this discussion is to indicate that other incentives do exist and to 
describe the possible returns upon an investment of organized effort in this area. 
The emphasis will be upon new tools for new arts because it appears that this 
offers a possibility of the most substantial rewards. 


New Tools for Old Aris 


Objectives in the development of new tools for old arts are straightforward 
and range from conservative to speculative. Imaginative thought can easily 
turn up a long list of possibilities for selective consideration. Conservative possi- 
bilities include such obvious items as a search for new electronic instruments for 
music, new pigments, painting surfaces and painting tools for the painter, new 
materials and tools for the sculptor, better lighting effects for the stage, and so 
on. 

Some examples of speculative possibilities are as follows: 

1. Development of ways for the composer of music to set down musical tone 
synthetically, as in a graphic design that is turned into audible music when 
passed through a play-back instrument. 
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2. Development of an instrument with which the artist may produce vocal 
music synthetically. Such a robot “Caruso” might conceivably far surpass any 
human in range and variety of control. 

3. Studies of ways humans may most effectively control musical sources (i.e., 
a search for better controls than the ancient keyboards, stops, valves, bow move- 
ments, etc., of present musical instruments). 

4. Studies of the problems of the all-electronic orchestra with stereophonic 
output under control of the director. 

5. Development of ways to paint electrically on television type screens, using 
three scanned black-and-white “‘color” surfaces and photographing the display 
screen in color when the composition is completed. 

6. Development of automatic electronic “tracking” methods for stage light- 
ing to provide lighting effects that follow movements of dancers precisely and 
outline, or illuminate them in new and effective ways. 

7. Development of ways to print “magnetic thread” for portable, one-shot 
reproduction of complete books in spoken form. 

8. Development of “electronic brains” to act as robot assistants in searches 
for interesting visible and audible designs and following rules devised by the 
artist. 

An imaginative group of artists and scientists could easily extend this list. 
After a sifting, the most attractive of the lot would be made objectives of re- 
search. From this research would come experimental tools and a knowledge of 
their use. And finally these tools would be made available to artists outside the 
project group, perhaps through introductory courses and publication of informa- 
tion concerning their possibilities. 


New Tools for New Arts 


The problem of new tools for new arts has to be approached in a special way 
because new arts are usually beyond the range of imagination. If there were no 
audible music today (such as might be the case if musical tone were particularly 
difficult to generate and control) it is quite likely we would be unable to imagine 
the potentialities of an audible music art. It is even probable we would still be 
skeptical of any artistic value in sequences of musical sounds. Without tools 
artists cannot produce examples of a new art and yet without knowledge of the 
art we cannot develop tools. 

Still, there are ways of approaching the problem of new tools for new arts that 
require no knowledge of the creations artists might ultimately produce in an 
undeveloped area. These ways have nothing to do directly with either artistic 
creation or appreciation of the arts. One way that would probably appeal more 
to the philosopher than to the practical scientist is through a certain line of 
deductive reasoning. There are some things about the tools of the present arts 
and the circumstances surrounding their origin that encourage a belief major 
arts are yet to be discovered. Briefly the arguments are these: The arts we know 
today are arts of simple tools. As explained earlier, a few use no external tools at 
all, depending upon equipment provided by Nature, such as the vocal mechanism, 
the hands, the body as a whole. Nearly all the rest use essentially simple tools 
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because these arts originated at a time when only simple tools could be constructed. 
As illustrations, consider the “major” arts of music and painting. Music origi- 
nated thousands of years ago because at that time man could fashion the ele- 
mentary tools required to experiment with such an art, and while the tools of 
present-day music are vastly better they are still basically simple. Painting 
originated more thousands of years ago because its tools are even simpler and 
though the painting tools of today are far better they are essentially simple 
tools. 

If today’s arts are arts of simple tools there is the inference that arts of complex 
tools remain to be discovered. Apparently only one condition could deny this 
inference. This is a possibility that for some reason simple tools are sufficient for 
all arts of any consequence. What such a reason could be is not obvious. It is 
hard to see why the arts should be restricted to simple tools while science has 
made its impressive progress through use of more and more complex tools. So 
such speculations are still apt to leave a conviction that arts of complex tools are 
yet to be discovered. And other thoughts such as these tend to strengthen such 
a conviction. Some media are easy to produce and modulate. Others are not. 
Sound is an easy medium. Colored light is difficult. Imagine this situation re- 
versed. Say that musical sounds had happened to be difficult and colored light 
easy. Under such conditions it would not be difficult to believe there could be no | 
established art of audible music today, but that there might be a mature art of 
modulated color-form. 

A less philosophical and more objective approach to the problem of new tools 
for new arts is possible through consideration of the arts as forms of communica- 
tion, as seems to have been first suggested specifically by Tolstoy. From a 
scientific point of view there would seem to be no difference between art and 
non-art communication except that the former is concerned with transmission 
of emotional effects and the latter with specific and factual information. All 
communication is from brain to brain, art communication being from the brain 
of the artist to the brains of his audience. Both art and non-art communication 
must utilize the same action mechanism between brain and muscle in initia- 
tion, and the same sensory system from end-organs to brain in reception. The 
only difference would appear at the interpretive level. 

Much can be learned about art communication, both old and new, by a study 
of the various possible communication paths between these termini. The commu- 
nication capacities of such paths are determinate and in the art case these capaci- 
ties establish the ranges for expression potentially available to the artist. Paths 
via the eyes and ears are able to convey information at a high rate and hence 
offer the most promise. Those via the ‘lower senses” can convey information at 
a comparatively low rate so that they are correspondingly less promising for 
either art or non-art communication. Of course, if all humans were deprived of 
the senses of sight and hearing we might still have tactile arts. 

Systems of either the art or non-art types may be studied without considering 
the contents of messages sent over them, for the same reasons that we may study 


1 Maude, A., Tolstoy on Art. Boston 1924. 
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broadcast, television, telephone, or telegraph systems of all sorts without prying 
into the messages they convey. Art communication systems may be investigated 
without invading any of the prerogatives of the artist. That is, we may study the 
communication systems of the arts without attempting to analyze, or interpret 
the art messages themselves. 

A common procedure employed by science in searching for unexplored areas 
is to chart the known and unknown parts of a field in terms of its basic dimen- 
sions. Incomplete, or unoccupied sections of the chart then indicate possible 
regions for exploration. There are various ways in which one might chart the arts 
for this purpose. While numerous charts of the arts have already been constructed, 
comparatively few of these are useful in a communications study. One of a 
suitable sort that will indicate the broader possibilities of new arts takes the form 
of a three-dimensional cube that might be called an “art solid.”” The three prin- 
cipal dimensional divisions are as follows: 


Representative vs. Abstract 
Static vs. Dynamic 
Visible vs. Audible 


Of the above opposites, those in the first and second of the dimensions listed are 
not sharply divided as are the Visible and Audible categories. 

Applied to the three sides of a cube these dimensional divisions form eight small 
cubes, each of which is identified by three words, one each from the three oppo- 
sites listed above. For example, there is an art region called, ‘“Representative— 
Dynamic—aAudible” that would include, among other things, dramatic speech, 
and there is another, ‘“‘Abstract—Dynamic—Audible”’ that would contain music. 
One of the first things we notice in a closer examination of this art solid is that 
there are no arts in the regions, ‘“Representative—Static—Audible” and “Ab- 
stract—Static—Audible.”’ “Static,” as used here, means motionless and a mo- 
tionless sound is one that does not change with time. The communication capacity 
available in motionless sounds is entirely too limited for artistic use. A great deal 
of artistic or non-artistic information may be presented to the eye in static form 
because the eye itself can move and by scanning a surface introduce an effective 
time dimension. The ear cannot. So one-fourth of the art solid is immediately 
ruled out as useless for art communication. 

Of the remaining subdivisional regions there is only one that is still unoccupied 
by any established art. This is the region defined as “‘Abstract—Dynamic—Vis- 
ible.”” Here we would expect to find the visible counterpart of music since audible 
music is just opposite in the region, ‘““Abstract—Dynamic—Audible.” A visible, 
but silent music would be of limited interest in this era of screen-and-sound 
entertainment. However, a visible music to combine with the present audible 
type should be of great interest. The possibility of such a bisensory music has 
not escaped attention. On the contrary, in the past many artists and others with 
non-art backgrounds have devoted years to experiments aimed at finding a 
visible music that could be used with the existing music of sound. The proposed 
art has been given a variety of names, the most popular of which seems to be 
“‘color-music.”’ 
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Color-Music Attempts 


The story of color-music can fill a volume in itself.? It had vague beginnings 
in the time of Leonardo da Vinci and there are some bits of evidence that it 
may have been in the minds of Aristotle and of others before his time. But the 
first specific proposal of a color-music was apparently by a French Jesuit priest, 
Louis Bertrand Castel. Father Castel made the proposal in 1720, and attempted 
to build instruments for such an art during later years. The next experimenter to 
carry his efforts far was an American artist named Bainbridge Bishop, who lived 
in Essex County, New York. Bishop began experiments with color-organs in 
1875 and built several during the years following. The showman, P. T. Barnum, 
was interested in Bishop’s experiments and exhibited one of his instruments in 
the Barnum Museum in New York City in 1881. Another was installed in Bar- 
num’s elaborate residence in Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

In 1893 a professor of art at Queen’s College in London, Alexander Wallace 
Rimington, patented and constructed a large and complicated color-organ. It 
made use of fourteen electrical arcs at a time when it was considered something 
of a feat to operate one such source of light. Rimington had what might be 
regarded as the ideal combination to make development of the tools for such an 
art a success. While a recognized artist, he had been educated in engineering and 
in addition he was a courageous experimenter with the means necessary to carry 
on extensive undertakings. He gave both private and public demonstrations in 
London and shipped his equipment in a special vehicle for demonstrations in 
other cities. 

The endeavors of Castel, Bishop, and Rimington all ended in disappointment 
and frustration. When the novelty had worn thin their audiences became impa- 
tient and even sarcastic. 

During recent years there have been many other attempts to produce tools 
for a visible music to combine with the existing audible music, but they also 
have failed to realize that objective. Perhaps best known of recent experimenters 
in the field of projected color is Thomas Wilfred, who has given numerous 
demonstrations of his manually controlled projector, the “‘Clavilux,’”’ both here 
and abroad.’ Wilfred’s first interest is in ‘a silent and independent art of 
light”’ and the demonstrations of his ‘“Lumia”’ are normally without audible 
accompaniment. He has, however, tried the combination of his art with music. 
At a demonstration performance in Carnegie Hall, New York City in 1926, he 
played the ‘‘Clavilux” with the Philadelphia Orchestra directed by Leopold 
Stokowski. But such attempts have not received the applause given his silent 
demonstrations and a recent discussion of objectives for ‘““Lumia’’ contains no 
mention of a possible combination with music.‘ 

Despite the negative results of past efforts to combine what has come to be 
known as “‘color-music”’ with the familiar sound-music, two developments of 
recent years suggest that such a combination is far from impracticable. On the 


2 Klein, A. B., Coloured Light. London 1937. 


3 Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th ed., Vol. 21, p. 290. 
4 “Light and the Artist.’’ Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 5, No. 4, p. 247-255, June 1947. 
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contrary, its prospects look better than ever before. These developments reveal 
the reasons for past failures and one of them indicates a logical starting point 
for research in this promising area. 


Abstract Films 


One of the two encouraging developments mentioned above is called the 
“abstract film’’. While the motion picture was still a scientific toy a few abstrac- 
tionists began to consider the possibility of adding a time dimension to their art. 
In 1914 a cubist painter of Paris, Leopold Survage, was the first to propose an 
abstract film in an article entitled ‘“Le Rythme coloré.”® Survage expected to 
use colored film techniques, then in the laboratory stage. Synchronized sound 
was only a dream of the scientists at the time and apparently Survage did not 
contemplate musical accompaniment. He painted a series of key designs for a 
film to be called ‘‘Colored Rhythm,” but the project was interrupted by World 
War I and never resumed. 

Following the war several artists, including a Swedish painter, Viking Eggeling, 
and a German film artist Hans Richter (now of New York) began experiments 
with silent black and white abstractions. Also Walter Ruttmann, a German film 
producer and artist, created a series of hand-colored abstract films between 1921 
and 1925. Development of abstract films had paralleled that of the animated 
cartoon and both were profoundly affected by the introduction of synchronized 
sound around 1925-28. Film animationists soon learned that visible and audible 
movements had to be closely related. If they were so related the combination 
held together satisfactorily; if not the effects were disastrous. In other words, 
associated movement could provide a strong unifying bond. Artists experimenting 
with abstract films were also quick to recognize this unifying effect of asso- 
ciated movement and the result was what might be called a “‘dancing abstrac- 
tion,” more recent versions of which are probably familiar to most of us in sections 
of Disney’s ‘‘Fantasia.”’ 

The well-known film artist, Oskar Fischinger, now of Hollywood, created a 
series of such colored abstractions moving to the rhythm of accompanying music 
following 1928, and his work has had a considerable effect upon the trend of 
these experiments. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer produced one of his compositions 
under the title, “Optical Poem” in 1937 and he was associated with the Disney 
production of ‘Fantasia’ during the initial stage. In and following 1935 film 
artist Mary Ellen Bute and photographer Theodore Nemeth of New York 
collaborated in creating several abstractions, two of which were shown at Radio 
City Music Hall in New York City. At about the same time a British film artist, 
Len Lye, now of New York, produced a series of interesting dancing abstractions 
by hand-coloring techniques. 

During recent years many young artists have experimented with these dancing 
abstractions. Representative of this younger group is Norman McLaren whose 
films have been distributed by the National Film Board of Canada. Most of his 
compositions are hand-drawn in color directly upon the master film. He starts 


5 Les Soirées de Paris, Vol. 3, July 1914, p. 426. 
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with a film record of the music to be used as accompaniment. On this film, with 
grease pencil, he marks accents and movements and constructs what amounts to 
a score for the “‘visual.’’ Using this as a guide he then draws the visuals frame 
by frame on another film. 

Forms used in both past and present abstract films are, in general, much like 
those employed in still abstractions. They include a wide variety of geometrical 
figures, meaningless shapes that fall outside this classification, and sometimes a 
mass of more or less accidental detail that approaches surface texture. Produc- 
tion techniques cover the gamut of those employed in representational film 
animation. 

Incidentally, these dancing abstractions offer attractive possibilities for art- 
science study, but the purpose of discussing them here is only to indicate that in 
them abstract color-form and audible music are associated far more acceptably 
than in any past color and sound-music combination. The reason is to be found 
in the associated visible and audible movement, and research seems almost cer- 
tain to show no other bond can approach movement in this role. 


“Visible Music” 


Second of the two developments mentioned earlier as encouraging has grown 
out of research in the scientific field of acoustics. It is concerned with what is 
known as “sound portrayal”. When the wave shape of a spoken word is drawn 
out in a wriggly line by the familiar oscillograph, little information con- 
cerning that word is conveyed to the eye. But if the speech sounds are taken 


apart and the tonal components spread out in the way the cochlea of the inner 
ear analyzes them, the result is revealing. One may learn to read patterns of 
speech produced in this fashion. Such sound-to-sight translations of speech have 
come to be known as “‘visible speech.” 

By similar methods sounds may be used to form motion picture patterns that, 
when accompanied by the original sounds, exhibit close audivisual unison. Such 
motion pictures of music have been demonstrated on various occasions (Before 
the Acoustical Society in New York City on May 10, 1946 by the author, and 
since then many demonstrations of a film called ‘‘Action Pictures of Sound”). 
There is nothing beautiful about these scientific motion pictures of music and 
yet they demonstrate one very significant thing. The visible display seems to 
belong with the sound accompaniment. Without effort one feels he is seeing 
‘‘visible music.” The screen display could hardly be imagined as anything else. 

The audivisual unison in this combination of visible and audible music is 
much closer than that in the best of the dancing abstractions because the dimen- 
sions of the visible music are confined to and correlated with the pitch and loud- 
ness dimensions of music received via the ear. Consequently movements in the 
two correlated dimensions are completely consistent as seen and heard. A ques- 
tion may arise here as to whether it is realistic to talk of sounds as moving. 
Actually audible movement is directly comparable with visible movement when 
we consider patterns of stimulation in the brain. Pitch change corresponds to 


6 Potter, R. K., ‘‘Visible Patterns of Sound.’’ Science, Vol. 102, Nov. 9, 1945, pp. 463- 
470. 
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visible movement across the field of view and loudness change to visible move- 
ment toward and away from the observer. Helmholtz suggested the reality of 
sound movement toward the end of the past century,’ and it is recognized by 
modern scientists working in the sensory area.® 

Most artists who have attempted to combine abstractions and music join in 
a condemnation of unison between screen display and sound. They say, in effect, 
and quite correctly from a communications point of view, that two art messages 
in unison say the same thing and therefore are no better (and perhaps even less 
desirable) than one alone. In relation to the problem of a combined visible and 
audible music this view neglects one all-important point. There can be no com- 
pleiely intimate visible and audible music until audivisual unison is achieved. Unison 
is the essential starting point. There is apparently no way to realize expressive 
departures from unison without first learning how to realize unison itself. 


Research Possibilities 


The whole field of new tools for both old and new arts offers some exciting 
opportunities for art-science research, but the possibilities of a bisensory music 
are especially attractive. The phenomenal growth of screen-and-sound enter- 
tainment is creating a strong potential demand for such an art and, at long 
last, technical progress seems sufficient to support development of the complex 
tools a bisensory music art requires. A reasonable starting point for research in 
this area seems to be available in the scientific concepts of sound portrayal. 


Although the laboratory forms of visible music would not be likely to impress 
the average artist these facts should be kept in mind: 

(a) The displays used in sound studies facilitate measurement, but other 
display arrangements are available and these are more equivalent to the hearing 
experience and more pleasing to the eye.° 

(b) Use of color in an artistic type of visible music would add substantially to 
the available range for artistic expression. Movements then become designs in 
a three-dimensional color-space of the kind introduced by Ostwald and Munsell. 

(c) An artistic interweaving of movements in the visible and audible parts of 
a bisensory music composition could provide a far more expressive performance 
than the straight unison demonstrated by the scientific films of visible music. 

In concluding the suggestion that art-science research be devoted to develop- 
ment of a bisensory music it would be well to recognize one objection that has 
often been raised in the past to the idea of a visible music. This is a contention 
that the eye cannot follow movements analogous to those that the ear can hear 
in music. If this is so it is certainly not obvious in the experience with laboratory 
films of music, or in tests the author has made with movements of a single tone 
correlated with those of a single spot. The evidence usually cited to support this 
difference between the eye and the ear is not valid in this application. Of course, 


7 Helmholtz, Tonenempfindungen, tr. by A. J. Ellis. London 1885, p. 252. 

8 Adrian, E. D., The Physical Background of Perception. London 1946, p. 52. 

9 Potter, R. K., ‘Possibilities of a Visible Music.’’ Jour. Soc. Motion Picture Engs., 
Vol. 52, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 384-394. 
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the eye and ear are different in many respects, but the differences do not seem to 
represent any barrier to development of a bisensory music. 


Organization of Effort 


There remains the question of how to organize and support the effort to carry 
on a search for new tools for the arts of tomorrow. The specialized talent required 
will not be found in single individuals. No artist will have the basic knowledge 
of communication, the background for carrying on essential psychological tests, 
and the acquaintance with electronic and other techniques needed for design of 
experimental equipment and final tools. In fact this knowledge will not be found 
in single individuals on the scientific side. Like many projects in science, this 
will have to be a group effort spreading across boundaries of specialization, 
across the wide line of demarcation between science and the arts, and across lesser 
divisional lines within these two fields. 

There will be little incentive for science to take the initiative in starting such 
art-science research. Also commercial support will be small until the results 
begin to show entertainment value. The practical and also the desirable arrange- 
ment is an endowed enterprise, the backing for which will have to come from 
friends of the arts. The need is for something akin to a Research Institute of the 
Arts that would assume as its main objective development of tools for all the 
arts, old and new. It would seem reasonable that this organization should be 
established in an academic atmosphere, preferably connected with some uni- 
versity that ranks high in the fields of both science and the arts. Presumably 
the working group should include (1) artists representative of the principal 
arts and with broad outlook, exploratory interests and a sufficient knowledge 
of the sciences involved to carry on effective discussions with scientists of the 
group and (2) scientists in the specialized areas of psychology, communications 
and electronics, with enough knowledge of art to carry on discussions with the 
above artist members of the group. If equipped with a substantial measure of 
intelligence, ingenuity and enthusiasm, such a group could be expected to add 
new and revolutionary dimensions to the arts. 

An art-science project such as this will not be inexpensive. Still, few endeavors 
of man have a more powerful influence than the arts upon tolerance and under- 
standing, and the beneficial effects of this effort could far outweigh its cost. 
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Realism in music is often confused with naturalism and pictorialism. Because 
of this confusion we do not find a proper discussion of realism, but only of natural- 
ism and pictorialism, which are mistaken for realism. Since discussion of natural- 
ism or pictorialism does not appear to be fruitful or important for very long, 
it tends to be dismissed, and the result is that the far deeper question of realism 
is not investigated. 

By naturalism in music we mean quite simply the imitation of sounds that 
occur in nature. This imitation may also be thought of as representation. In 
Beethoven’s Pastorale Symphony the calls of the nightingale, quail, and cuckoo 
are imitated or represented by passages for flute, oboe, and clarinet. These 
passages sound very much like the bird-calls, and they are so labeled in the score. 
Bach’s Capriccio on the Departure of a Beloved Brother has a movement called 
“Aria of the Stage-Coach,” in which short interlude figures of the melody sound 
like the trotting of horses. Rameau’s La Poule begins with a musical motive that 
sounds strikingly like the clucking of a hen, and in order that there be no mistake 
of his intention, the composer adds over the notes the syllables co co co co co co-ca- 
dai. These are all examples of naturalism in music, the direct imitation or rep- 
resentation in musical compositions of sounds that are easily recognized as 
occurring in nature. 

Such naturalistic effects play a certain role in the art of music. Since some music 
makes use of naturalistic effects, it is no proper task of aesthetics to claim that 
these effects do not belong in the art, that it is in any sense wrong for musicians 
to employ them, that they necessarily and of themselves detract from the artistic 
merit of musical works. It is better to examine and evaluate the role of naturalism 
in music, and relate it to the broader question of musical content or meaning. 
It then develops that naturalism in music is of little significance in the total 
aesthetics of the art. 

There can be no doubt that naturalistic treatments provide a simple, elemen- 
tary, and direct method for the communication through sound of certain ideas 
or images. It is therefore quite legitimate to use these treatments for such a 
purpose. But we find that naturalism also involves many severe limitations which 
prevent it from becoming a major element in the communication of ideas in 
music. The first of these is that the range or variety of natural sounds which can 
be suitably imitated or approximated by musical means is very small. This is 
but the other side of the artificial character of music, which does not always 
receive attention. 

The art of music does not acquire its sound material in a raw state from nature. 
Musical tone does not exist in nature save in rare, isolated, and accidental in- 
stances, and these instances do not bear upon the art of music. Musical tone in 
its elementary, raw state as used by the artist is a material already organized, 
formed, selected, constructed from among the possibilities of natural sound. Tone 
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is artificial, in the primary sense of that word. It is produced either on instru- 
ments designed for the purpose, or by voices which have been taught and trained 
to produce sounds of this special kind. Moreover, the way in which musical tone 
is formed, the way in which instruments are devised to produce it, the way in 
which voices are constrained to it, gives full evidence that the representation or 
imitation of natural sounds provides no sort of guide. 

It results that the tones employed in music are not easily made to resemble 
sounds occurring in nature. Even by deliberate design the resemblance has a 
rather sporadic and forced quality. This can be seen from the almost conven- 
tionally limited kinds of natural sounds chosen for imitation—bird-calls, babbling 
of brooks, rushing of wind, and the like. A flute can, indeed, be made to sound 
much like the singing of a bird. But this device by no means exhausts the musi- 
cally expressive potential of a flute, which consists principally of non-representa- 
tive effects. 

We may note that spoken language also makes use of naturalistic imitation, 
called onomatopoeia. The meaning of a word, such as tweet, derives directly 
from its sound, since that sound is very close to the reference of the word. Very 
few words, however, are derived in practice from the sounds produced by ob- 
jects or processes. It is well known that onomatopoeia plays a very small réle 
in language, and is more or less a curiosity. In principle, languages are formed 
from arbitrary, conventional, and symbolic sounds which do not resemble the 
things to which they refer. 

A second limitation of naturalism in music is its poverty of meaning. Provided 
the imitation or representation is clear, with or without an additional hint from 
the composer, even successful naturalism taken by itself seems to produce very 
little in the way of aesthetic content. It becomes a sort of minor accessory to 
that content, a sort of stage-setting. We are impressed with the total content of 
a Pastorale Symphony, we respond to a certain range of imagery, of attitude, of 
feeling, and quite incidentally we observe sounds reminding us of bird-calls. 
These sounds are doubtless in keeping with the overall meaning; in fact it is 
largely the overall meaning which aids us in identifying them. But we take them 
as a rather small matter, a scenic device, a curious though appropriate element 
in a situation which is achieved by quite other artistic means. It is evident that 
such was also the attitude of Beethoven in the writing of the work mentioned, 
for the naturalistic effects appear almost as an afterthought. 

A further limitation of naturalism in music, due in some measure to the two 
preceding, is an almost inevitable effect of humor, and humor of quite a casual 
kind. The recognition of a naturalistic imitation is normally accompanied by a 
smile on the part of both the composer and the listener. Partly this can be ex- 
plained by the inexactness of the representation of natural sounds by the com- 
mon musical instruments. An oboe can be made to sound something like a wailing 
baby, but it still sounds too much like an oboe trying to wail. The lack of suc- 
cessful illusion, and the obvious awareness of the composer and the performer 
that the imitation is but partial, are both ludicrous elements. 

Humor also results from a recognition of aesthetic inadequacy. The full 
impact of musical content is momentarily reduced to the mere observation of a 
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rather obvious reference, and we smile at the incongruity. Actually, the use 
of naturalism involves a distinct contradiction for the art of music, a contradiction 
to which we respond by refusing to take the representation seriously. It is the 
contradiction between the fundamental human communication of music, as of 
all art, and the surface use of direct portraiture of non-aesthetic objects. We have 
here an indication of a far-reaching property of music. Musical experience does 
not relate to the objective world of nature in the limited sense, that is, to the 
non-human world. It relates primarily to the common values and meanings of 
the human world, which are equally objective and “natural” but of a higher 
order. 

In the justly famous remark of Beethoven, the Pastorale Symphony is more 
an expression of feeling than tone-painting, “(Mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung 
als Mahlerei.’”’ Even naturalism in music can have meaning only in the human 
feeling which motivates it and which it evokes. Since that feeling and response 
partake of the sly reminder, of the caricature, of the ludicrous, of the incongruous, 
of the deft touch, of the unexpected juxtaposition of remotely connected ideas 
by means of an accidental similarity, naturalism in music has the effect of light 
humor. 

In some fairly recent music, naturalism has overcome the inexactness of il- 
lusion which we have remarked upon as one of its elements. With technological 
improvements and by means of sometimes ingenious, sometimes inane devices, 
exact rendering of natural sounds has been introduced into music. The sound of 
church bells has long appeared under the barely distinguishable disguise of 
orchestral bells, but real fire-engine bells are something else. Strident and me- 
chanical sawings of stringed instruments depict the passage of a transcontinental 
express train, complete with the hoot at the crossing and the screech as it rounds 
the curve. Sheets and heavy chains of metal are clanged rhythmically to repre- 
sent factory noises. 

These inspirations are behind the times. For imitation can be discarded, and 
the natural sounds themselves introduced into musical compositions. With re- 
cording techniques at hand, the composer need no longer seek out an easily 
playable rendition of the nightingale’s song. A real nightingale can be recorded, 
and the record then played at the appropriate moment in a musical work. We 
are reminded of the surprisingly simple method in radio sound-effects for ren- 
dering a telephone bell: use a telephone bell. 

But if the composer hopes that by means of exact photographic, or rather 
phonographic naturalism, he has achieved an aesthetic device that will be ac- 
cepted in a serious vein, he finds quite the opposite result. The exact representa- 
tion, or in many cases presentation of natural sounds produces an effect even 
more ludicrous and superficial than do the older suggestive methods. Our at- 
tention is focussed automatically on the startling means employed, we recognize 
how extraneous they are to the aesthetic situation, we remark intellectually on 
their cleverness or their vapidity, we note the reminder of some non-aesthetic 
aspect of experience. We smile. But we are not brought to any penetrating com- 
mentary on current life, we are not joined with the composer in a pervasive feel- 
ing or attitude. There is no positive value in art of a bare statement in the midst 
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of a musical composition that the sound of a typewriter reminds us of the sound 
of a typewriter. © 

Thus naturalism in music, particularly in its vulgar or pragmatic modern 
guise, is seen to be a relatively trivial, incidental, naive, and sterile element in 
musical aesthetics. When treated deliberately in this manner, it produces a 
mildly amusing touch of reference to the accessories of musical expression. Taken 
in its own right as though it were indeed a worthy concept of existence, but of an 
existence shorn of the human content essential to art, naturalism proves to be a 
very poor substitute indeed for the high réle of art. 

It will be observed that naturalism as here described is often termed realism. 
It is given the sense of a transfer of elements of the real world into the world 
created by art. Part of the confusion is semantic, and is due to the fact that 
naturalistic imitation or representation can be and often is realistic; it produces a 
good illusion of reality. Yet it is an error to interchange the terms naturalism and 
realism, as is so often done, merely because a good naturalistic illusion comes 
close to the real thing it purports to represent. 

Naturalism and realism are not only far from the same thing, they are very 
largely opposites. The study of the major question of musical aesthetics, what 
is the content of musical works, is not helped by uncritically brushing aside the 
meaning of realism with a slap or two at naturalism. Realism in music, in the 
sense of the reference of music to the real world, is a far more embracing phe- 
nomenon than naturalism. In fact, realism also goes beyond other kinds of rep- 
resentation which occur in music and which are not naturalistic at all, such as 
pictorialism. 

Pictorialism is a term often used as an equivalent of naturalism. The terms 
may be distinguished by remarking that with naturalism we have a more or less 
direct and immediately recognized imitation of sounds occurring in nature. The 
characteristic call of the cuckoo, if imitated even remotely as on a harpsichord, 
sounds like a cuckoo. No additional factors are needed for its identification, for 
its connection with previous non-aesthetic experience, whether this last be with 
a real cuckoo, with a mechanical one, or even with other imitations in sound. 
It does not actually require a verbal label. If we did not know the name of the 
bird whose call is imitated, or did not even associate the sound with a live or 
toy bird, we would still recognize a sound effect we had heard before under such 
and such circumstances. And that is all that naturalistic imitation need assume. 

With pictorialism we deal with a kind of representation calling for the inter- 
vention of intellectual process before recognition can take place. In the Chorale- 
Prelude Durch Adams Fall Ist Ganz Verderbt, Bach interprets the opening line 
of the text by means of a series of wide, descending leaps of a chromatic, dis- 
torted type in the bass. If this be called to our attention, verbally, we readily ac- 
cept it as a valid though obvious type of musical commentary, a sort of pic- 
torial illustration of the fall of Adam. But our recognition depends upon a mental 
process of association between fall in the Biblical, non-physical sense of fall from 
Grace, fall in the everyday sense of dropping through space, and fall as the con- 
ventional but by no means inherent description of motion to the left along the 
organ pedals. The “falling” of the bass line does not directly sound the way a 
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falling soul would sound, assuming there were such a recognizable sound. The 
image of the fall is therefore metaphorical, pictorial in musical terms. 

On the other hand, the chromaticism and distorted progressions that likewise 
occur in this very bass line are essentially musical techniques. In the music of 
Bach, and that of his contemporaries and predecessors for more than a century, 
these treatments had been reserved for certain set occasions. They were regularly 
associated with references to intense agony, to departure from normalcy, to per- 
sonal involvement in painful experience. The non-analytic majority of Bach’s 
audience, and the non-analytic direct response of anyone steeped in the same 
experience with music, brings these associations to the fore in all their fullness 
and immediacy. They require no conscious or verbal recognition, they require 
no resemblance to the sounds of nature; they require only that one have lived in 
a given community of people. This quality of the work is true musical 
realism, the total reference to reality as embedded and contained in musical 
experience. 

In the above instance, therefore, the pictorial effect of descending leaps, which 
connects to the content being interpreted by means of an intellectual parallel, 
has superimposed upon it the realistic interpretation produced by the strange 
succession of diminished sevenths, whose meaning results at once and without 
extra-musical process. Let us note that the pictorial aspect of this and other 
passages in the music of Bach has received some attention, and is either mocked 
for its naiveté or exalted for its allegedly mystical properties. But the thorough- 
going realism of Bach in this more profound sense, his direct and wholly musical 
and readily grasped communication with his audience on the basis of their com- 
mon musical heritage,—on this question the very backward aesthetics of music 
is generally silent. 

Since pictorialism relies upon an intellectual association, upon an awareness 
of a specific verbal parallel in certain musical treatments, the expressive value 
of pictorialism is at the mercy of accident, particularly of the accidents of train- 
ing and orientation or set towards its methods. In the motet Magnus es tu, Domine 
of Josquin des Prés occur the words veritas et vita, set as a canon at the fifth be- 
tween bass and tenor. To comprehend fully the intended portrayal of the text, 
we must first assume that the listener knows Latin, and moreover knows it well 
enough to follow the text meanings in an intricate polyphonic web; a prerequisite 
at least as limiting at the time the work was composed as it is today. It is then 
necessary that the listener intellectually identify the musical procedure in short 
order as a canon, and this implies both a high level of technical training and a 
mental set towards the identification. Finally, the connection between the con- 
cepts of canon in music, and of general truth, must be obtained by a species of 
poeticized philosophy. To call this a subtle species of word-painting is perhaps 
an understatement. Understandably enough, such methods of musical expression 
as prevailed in the high-flown art around the turn of the 16th century go by the 
name musica reservata. Pictorialism of this deliberately restricted and secret kind 
must be regarded as limited to a minute expressive value. It may on that very 
account be highly gratifying to the initiates, for whom their special knowledge 
becomes a secondary or resultant value. To observe such pictorialism may be 
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instructive as an historical insight into the culture of the period; but it can hardly 
be termed moving. 

At a certain point even the remote intellectual reference of pictorialism in 
music is abandoned, and an arbitrary or symbolic translation is substituted. 
This is the usage that, in its extension, has become well-known as the leit-motif. 
A musical motto of some sort is adopted, which has no further connection with 
its labeled reference than that the composer so designates it and employs it. 
A given melodic fragment, or sequence of harmonies with a set instrumentation, 
sufficiently peculiar to retain its outlines through certain kinds of transformation, 
is assigned as the symbol of a dramatic character, object, or more abstract con- 
cept. Armed with a glossary, the listener can no doubt learn to connect the sym- 
bol and the reference. But once again the association is essentially intellectual 
in nature, and ultimately lacking in conviction of a specifically musical kind. 

The momentary symbol, even more than the recurrent leit-motif, is apt to 
remain a very private matter even though translation be made. Schumann’s 
Carnaval opens with two loud chords, of which the top notes are in German 
terminology equivalent to the letters s — f, the common musical abbreviation for 
sforzando, or sudden forcing. To be made aware of this provides an insight into 
the composer’s mental processes and an appreciation of the anti-Philistine intent 
of the work, which are all to the good. But it produces no more energetic musical 
experience than is already present. The “‘strange’”’ chord-sequence put into the 
piano accompaniment in Schumann’s Frauenliebe und -Leben, to “represent” the 
moment when the child is born, is perceived musically simply as an interesting 
chord-sequence. To be informed of its symbolic significance engenders, not a 
deeper musical conviction, not a closer sympathy with the content of the work 
than is already induced by the music and text, but merely an intellectual respect 
for the personal sensitivity of the composer. Without gainsaying the merit of 
these imaginative treatments, we may judge that such accessory methods do not 
constitute the prime mode of expression for the art of music. 

Thus it appears that naturalism, pictorialism, and the use of synthetic symbols 
are devices possible in music, that they convey a certain concrete or semi-verbal 
reference to reality in music, that they serve for limited use in musical expression; 
but that these are all minor side-effects, incidentals in musical communication, 
and that the real content of a musical work remains to be found. In the degree 
that a musical work is dependent mainly on these means for its value as art, it 
becomes inartistic and unsuccessful. Realism in music, direct reference to life, 
communication of a profoundly human content in music, cannot arise from these 
marginal devices. 

While not often called upon for an analysis of naturalism, pictorialism, and 
their extensions, the musician rightly tends to be suspicious of these and of any 
modes of thought in musical aesthetics that do not account especially and pri- 
marily for the formal processes that are so prominent in the art. Because realism, 
or the question of a real-reference content in music, has been taken regularly to 
mean these things, musicians are led to believe the question vain. Convinced, 
however uncomfortably, that realism in music is a trivial evasion or a myth, 
they tend to accept the view that the true values of music are purely formal in 
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nature, that music is an art of pure form without content. Without entering upon 
an historical explanation for the rise of a formalist aesthetics at this time, it is 
to be recognized that the doctrine of formalism now dominates most thinking 
about music. 

So it develops that discussion of the theoretical weaknesses of naturalism, mis- 
called realism, and its related modes of thought, has in general been directed 
towards a denial of any real content in music at all. True music, we are told, is 
a purely formal art. Its values are absolute and self-contained. Musical beauty, 
which means the beauty of musical form, has no connection with mundane life 
nor with the conditions of life. Music does not represent, it presents ideal forms 
which are the essence of pure beauty, and this in the most disembodied, the most 
ephemeral, the most intangible, and hence the truest of spiritual media. Music 
is free from real reference of any sort, and has no need of it; it is above and beyond 
mere temporal existence; it is, in the terms of the memorable Dr. Hanslick, a 
wondersome play of sounding forms, and it signifies nothing. 

It is not for us to deny that there can be such a music. Probably the resounding 
silence called harmony of the spheres is of this essence of purity. We might be 
tempted to imagine that, though such unearthly beauty be denied to the limited 
perceptions of mortals, yet such must be the music of angels in heaven. Alas, 
that where an echo of angelic music reaches our unworthy ears, it is invariably 
garbed in the special denominational traditions of the music of those to whom 
the particular angelic melodies pertain. 

Our concern, however, is with the real music of real people. This music, if it 
be put in presentable form at all, cannot but refer to the real world of human ex- 
istence, cannot but have intelligible content, meaning, human value. That con- 
tent, meaning, value may be but small and imperfect from some ideal standpoint; 
it may be, and generally is, limited to a special class or national group of human 
beings; and it may arise despite the declared intent of the composer. But in 
greater or lesser degree, overt or obscure, and in an infinite variety of manifesta- 
tions, realism is present in all music. 

There may be music that is not set in a communicable, performable form, but 
remains fresh and pure as it springs to the inner intuition of the ever lonely 
genius. Such private music, conceived but not perceived, belongs with the other 
purely subjective realities of the catatonic, and does not concern us. It may be 
that certain music of our time is created with no thought of its having a real 
reference, with the very purpose of escaping or disavowing real reference, with 
the deliberate goal of a non-meaningful but utterly skillful play of abstract sound- 
ing forms. Yet such music also reflects the real world, draws from it, comments 
on it. Merely, the reality to which it refers is constricted as well as specific; it 
arises from actual but small and not very fruitful conditions of the present. 

By realism in music we mean a real reference or real content in a musical work, 
quite apart from and on a higher level than the marginal references obtained 
through naturalism or pictorialism. We mean an aesthetic content that is achieved 
essentially on a completely musical level, by the processes peculiar to the musical 
medium, by means of musical forms. 

The attack of the purists on “program music,” or more exactly on the music 
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of late 19th century romanticism that purports to tell a story, describe a scene, 
interpret a poem, or convey the conflict of a dramatic situation has this much 
validity, that any devices of a non-musical nature are evasions of the true po- 
tentials of musical expression. Naturalistic imitation is too poor a means for the 
art to rely on for the communication of a convincing content. Pictorialism is too 
superficial, too dependent on accident, too empty. The arbitrary symbol begs 
the question of musical meaning, and in the act of asserting the truth of its ref- 
erence it assumes, by the need for the assertion, its untruth. So it is also for the 
self-contained suggestion of transient sensory impressions, so it is for the me- 
chanical mirroring of emotional intensities through the sensitive dynamics of 
music, so it is for the translation of various formulae into musical constructions. 
The appeal of the doctrine of pure art to the musician is in no small measure 
due to his profound sense that all these auxiliary techniques or artifices of ex- 
pression, while not to be excluded outright, do not constitute the essential and 
peculiar and palpable rationale of the art of music. He tends to rephrase the 
question of what is the real content of music, into how musical form proper, in 
its most inclusive sense, can reflect a reality outside of music. Because that ques- 
tion remains to be answered properly, because the known formal qualities of 
music are not accounted for nor encompassed by naturalism or other inadequate 
and basically exterior devices of expression, the musician may be forgiven some- 
what for falling victim to the inane mysticisms of the purists who deny that 
music has any meaning at all. 

In attempting an analysis of realism in music, a special difficulty faced by the 
musician is the degree to which orientation to music is fixed upon music of the 
past. And not upon music of the past in general, but on music of the European 
tradition that coincides principally with the rise of the public concert medium 
and, simultaneously, with the rise of “independent” instrumental music. True, 
these very facts deserve attention as possibly containing a good deal of the answer 
as to where music acquires its real content. But for our present purpose we must 
deal with the conveying through musical forms, whose real origins are insuffi- 
ciently known and appreciated, of reference to modes of social life which are inade- 
quately understood, which are necessarily learned today by tedious and intel- 
lectual readings of history, readings which are themselves much distorted in 
emphasis and unreal as descriptions of a functioning culture. Yet the musician 
rightly wishes to be shown the real reference or content of the instrumental works 
of Bach and Mozart and Beethoven, the meanings given in their forms, even 
though this be doubly difficult by reason that he is not prepared enough in know]l- 
edge of the live setting of that music and its content. 

We have chosen as an example for content analysis a work of reasonably re- 
mote reference, in order to have the liberty to go further into its background 
than would have been necessary to contemporaries. Let us examine from a real- 
istic standpoint the Sonata for clavier (harpsichord) with the program title The 
Combat between David and Goliath, best known of the six Musical Presentations of 
Sundry Biblical Stories (1700) by Johann Kuhnau. 

Our special interest in this unpretentious work by Kuhnau is due to the cava- 
lier treatment it has received in most music histories. Mention of the David and 
Goliath Sonata is usually introduced for polemic ends. The object is not to attack 
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the composer, who is not well known to the casual reader, or to disparage the 
work, which in any event is not a leading competitor for placement on musical 
programs. It provides merely a convenient occasion for remarking on the naiveté 
of old-time composers who had not reached the glorious understanding of musical 
aesthetics that is so signal an achievement of our critic’s own day; for the utter 
confusion of the concepts of naturalism, realism, and program music; and for 
the consequent slick elimination, not of naturalism alone, but of realism, as a 
serious approach in the aesthetics of music. 

Let us therefore observe at once and with proper caution that the David and 
Goliath Sonata employs naturalism in a frank and clear fashion. Usually singled 
out for comment is a little flourish, suitably labeled in words, that represents the 
casting of the slingshot by David, and is followed by the fall to the ground and 
death of Goliath. Since the reader of such a gibe is presumed to equal or to emu- 
late the high sophistication of the critic, he is to remain mildly amused by the 
innocence of so didactic an illustration for a Sunday School text. Thereupon the 
device is labeled realism, which can then be discounted as of little serious merit 
in the understanding of music. Further, be it remarked, none of the true realism 
which saturates this interesting little composition seems worthy of discussion. 
We forbear to identify the writings which perpetrate and re-copy this sham on 
aesthetics and history of music; they are many and readily discovered. 

It is also to our purpose that the David and Goliath Sonata is program music, 
though not of the 19th century variety usually taken as representative. The 
various movements and occasional sections of movements have verbal descrip- 
tions of the events or situations the music purports to convey, besides a lengthy 
preface. Thus we confront a favorite conundrum of the priests of pure music, 
who would have it either that the program is wholly extraneous to the music, 
unrelated to it, a spurious invention that impedes full response to musical quali- 
ties alone; or, if the musical expression be indeed encompassed by the program, 
the program becomes unnecessary, while the music is irreparably impoverished. 
We have then to show that the much-maligned concept of program music, in 
this case, provides among other things a useful and indispensable aid in the real- 
ization of strictly musical purposes such as are uniformly missed by the purists. 
An inkling of our approach has already been suggested in remarking on the 
Chorale-Prelude of Bach. 

The David and Goliath Sonata consists of eight brief movements, of which all 
but the fourth are static tableaux or scenes. It thus partakes of the musical 
quality peculiar to both instrumental and vocal works of the period, and well 
illustrated in the cantatas of Bach. A given idea is stated and restated and en- 
larged upon, with its text if any, examined in its various aspects as in a discourse, 
and brought to a close. There is no dramatic contrast of opposed qualities within 
the movement, no conflict in progress, no becoming. Whether we observe this 
characteristic consciously, and describe its operation in technical terms, or not, 
we are immediately led to assign a time and locale when alone such music could 
have been written. But if music can thus date itself as a result of its formal 
properties, it has already a degree of real reference that is inadmissible to the 
purists. 

The first movement portrays the bragging and bravado of Goliath. The theme 
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is a slow upward scale, patterned with repeated notes in dotted rhythm and filled 
in with chords. Occasionally are interspersed some simple broken-chord patterns, 
which are passed between the hands in an elementary fashion. These initial ma- 
terials are repeated in various arrangements, keys, and extensions, and are then 
summarized for the close. A certain naturalistic effect should not be overlooked: 
the consistently low register and heavy march-like beat can well be taken to 
represent the sound-image of the giant Goliath. But the element of realism goes 
much deeper. 

Listening to this movement, the untutored layman can identify at most a 
certain familiarity in the rhythmic treatment. The musicologist, intent upon 
style-analysis and other such small-scale and abstract technical matters, provides 
little help in detecting the larger pattern of meaning. With a set towards realism, 
however, it is very easy to place the essential quality of the movement. It is the 
quality of the French Overture. Observe the rigidly stylized, pretentious, and 
pompous dotted-note rhythms, with their intricate complications, a feature 
peculiar to this movement-type; the prevalence of momentary full chords and of 
fanfare-like figures; the generally dramatic and portentous dynamic, quite apart 
from naturalistic suggestion, and transcending the limited means of the harpsi- 
chord. Then take for comparison the opera and ballet overtures of Lully and 
Cambert, written expressly for the grand entry, widely adopted by German 
musicians and very familiar to the audiences of the period. True, the earlier 
ceremonial nature of the overture had long been overshadowed by its derivative 
atmosphere of an expectation of dramatic events to follow. Its influence continues 
as late as the Sonata Pathétique of Beethoven and the Symphony No. 39 of Mozart 
as the proper setting for tragic drama, and we still react to it in the same manner 
today, with no need for verbal instruction. 

But more than this realistic association is involved in the French Overture 
character of the movement. For this type of introductory movement had at this 
time been transferred, particularly in Germany, to a set of dances, a free suite, 
which is hardly to be differentiated from a sonata of the period. The Overture in 
French Style of Bach is an excellent instance. This usage cannot but have been a 
matter of course to Kuhnau’s audience, and in that fact lies the realism of the 
movement. 

We have, then, not only a fulfillment of the program by rather sketchy natural- 
istic means. We have also its connection with all the prior associations of a 
dramatic overture, as with a normal introductory section of an instrumental work 
which, as we shall see, is not lacking in the expected dance movements. But above 
all, we have a translation and adaptation by the composer of the previous musical 
experience of his audience for the creating of a new revelation. What they accepted 
as a piece having such and such a general use and effect is given a new and very 
concrete slant in this setting. And none of this need be stated, at least to that 
audience; no verbal commentary could equal the instant connection provided 
by the music. From the other side, the formal elements embodied in the French 
Overture are pressed into this special service without loss of their inner cohesion, 
indeed with a sharpening of outline. 

The composer has employed purely musical means for the communication of 
a set of concepts founded in the musical experience he shared with his audience. 
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This is realism in music, and the wonder is that so plain an aesthetics should for 
so long a period be overlooked by those who make such a mystery of the art. 
It should be plain first of all to the practicing musician, for Kuhnau’s audience 
is largely a self-performing one. It is to and through the performer as well as to 
his home circle of family and friends and church neighbors that instrumental 
works were mainly directed in this period. 

Movement two represents the trembling of the Israelites at the sight of the 
abhorred enemy, and their prayer to God for assistance. To the casual modern 
listener, the tremulous character of the slow repeated rolled chords, continuing 
endlessly through the movement, may be taken as naive naturalism, and the 
hymn-like melody with its “sorrowful” and minor-like (actually Phrygian) cast 
regarded as apt though a bit obvious. To the ears of the audience for whom the 
work was written, much more comes forth. The hymn-tune is a tradi- 
tional chorale, very well known to them, Aus tiefer Not’ schrei ich zu Dir, which 
opening line we need but translate to judge of its direct applicability: Out of the 
deepest need I cry to Thee. The setting of the chorale as an instrumental piece 
with musical commentary, in this case of a very simple sort, was a familiar and 
everyday procedure, well accepted and understood. And the rather ordinary re- 
peated-chord accompaniment is also full of meaning, not so much because of its 
representation of trembling, as in the new context provided by the chorale and 
the overall program for the routine accompaniment figure. Such chords occur 
endlessly and with full-flavored dullness in the purely formal exercises of the 
academic musician of that day and this. Kuhnau transforms this common variety 
of instrumental figuration into something new and potent as a musical experience, 
the labored setting attaining a kind of expressive value of its own. Once again, a 
well-recognized formal procedure is the source of very penetrating musical 
realism. 

The third movement pictures the courage of David and his eagerness to go 
forth and destroy the hated enemy, relying on the aid of God. It is a simple 
dance, irregularly phrased but clearly organized. The accompaniment makes much 
use of drone effects, first the sustained and repeated open fifth on the tonic, later 
the octave on the dominant, and return as at first. The drone, of course, is the 
conventional and readily recognized feature of rustic, countryside music, simply 
because it was commonly produced by instruments used for that music. This is 
the same kind of reference utilized in three of the movements of Beethoven’s 
Pastorale Symphony. Inevitably, and without need for the slower process of verbal 
description, we associate the remembered portrait of David as the country lad, 
endowed with primitive but adequate means (which well describes the harmony!), 
and expressing himself in a straightforward and lifelike manner by these means. 
At the same time, the dance type is the Corrente, complete with hemi- 
ola cadences; a movement which might normally occur at this point in an in- 
strumental suite of the period if there were no program to follow. Thus the full 
ramifications of simple meaning, in terms of the total previous musical experience 
of musician and audience, bring about a realistic reference through musical forms. 
The program becomes an additional, suggestive appendage, giving a new in- 
sight into the possibilities of the music rather than the reverse. 

We come now to the actual battle scene, containing the famous “naive” natu- 
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ralistic imitations. Here an extended tableau without action would not serve, so 
we have a musical form that consists appropriately of a sequence of very brief 
ones. The opening title relates first the exchange of customary insults prior to 
the fight, then the fight itself. A kind of dialogue between low and high registers 
is the nearest approach to naturalism here, including the “aggressive” rise theme 
from the Goliath scene and the continuation of the motion in thirds prevailing 
in the Corrente. But, program aside, is this unprecedented as a musical treat- 
ment? Listening to the movement without preconception, we are struck by its 
closeness to another well-known type of instrumental piece of the period, the 
keyboard Fantasia. This is a succession of contasting, freely improvised sections 
of varying character, ranging from the drawn-out polyphonic webs rooted in the 
slow, vocal motet style to the rapid extemporizations of the prelude and the 
passagework based on technical figures of the toccata. Seen thus, the fourth 
movement of the sonata resolves itself into the following series of sections, easily 
apprehended by the audience as common musical procedures: first, a fairly rapid 
working of brief figures, toccata-style, with an emphasis on the dialogue “‘echo”’ 
that had been popular from the days of Sweelinck a century earlier; second, a 
kind of loose interchange of new figures between the high and low registers; 
third, an interchange of the figures used in the first section, and immediate re- 
turn to their initial positions. This last may readily acquire a simple naturalistic 
construction such that it seems one of the combatants has the upper hand, then 
the other. At this point, stopping on a chord, comes a very ordinary feature of 
the Fantasia, a cadenza, a very rapid and intricate scale-like ornament. Here is 
where the verbal program states that David winds up his sling and strikes Goli- 
ath’s forehead with a stone! Naturalism? Certainly, but at the same time a 
legitimate use of a well-tried and familiar musical device. While the purist critics 
are so obtuse as to fail in identifying the free cadenza as a musical element, prob- 
ably because it does not enter well into their formal categories, the “‘naive’”’ com- 
poser and his audience know it very well. Kuhnau, at the climactic moment, 
gives us a new interpretation of the potential value of the keyboard cadenza, 
asserting, in effect, that the cadenza may rush like the flinging of a stone. 

There follows a brief passage labelled the fall of Goliath, consisting of a descend- 
ing (pictorial) bass line, plus the slow and involved chromatic progressions which 
commonly appear in the Fantasia (compare, for instances, Bach’s Fantasia in 
G Minor for organ), and which we have already noted were conventionally ac- 
cepted as connoting agony. The peak of the emotion is expressed in the strained, 
unusual, and excruciating chord involving a diminished tenth, which is never- 
theless an experimental treatment very common in non-programmatic fantasias 
and toccatas. The death of Goliath is indicated by a traditional slurred ‘“‘sighing” 
figure dating from the Italian madrigalists, steeped in chromatic changes of the 
harmony, and finishing with an appropriate “‘distant’’ modulation. In all of these 
treatments, the composer is doing no more and no less than would occur in some 
other Fantasia; he employs the program to give possible denotations to the wealth 
of connotations already present in the musical elements of the Fantasia. 

And yet the above description is wordy and clumsy when we point out that 
the entire movement lasts about thirty seconds! This suggests quite an important 
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conclusion for the aesthetics of music: that for realistic communication of a per- 
ceived situation, in all of its simultaneous aspects and ramifications, and in all 
of its references to total experience and meaning, words are a very inadequate 
medium, and music the most direct and concentrated! Thus the single chord of 
the diminished tenth literally speaks volumes, conveys a distinct idea plus all its 
echos of previous contexts of that idea, and conveys simultaneously the emotional 
conviction underlying it. It is relatively unimportant in this light that music does 
not possess the specific or literal accuracy of verbal language; for words give up 
the major portion of their connotations as the price of their more precise denota- 
tions, while the smallest formal element in music, however “abstract” and cal- 
culated its origin, springs to life in a musical composition as the node or focus of 
an ever-widening range of real associations. 

As is proper in musical terms to the Fantasia, a Fugue comes next, ‘‘La fuga 
de’ Filistei,”’ the flight of the Philistines who are pursued and decimated by the 
Israelites. Thus the concept of the fugue is employed in its literal sense of flight. 
Is this pictorialism? Perhaps. But what a fugue it is! The theme is a brief toccata- 
like figure moving rapidly in a single direction, with hairpin turns. Entries of the 
lines follow quickly upon each other. Here is not only a pictorial, but a thoroughly 
musical rendering of flight. The standard fugal technique of the inverted theme 
results ina helter-skelter racing, the lines running apart, converging momentarily, 
running parallel in thirds, quickly abandoned as new entries appear in widely 
separated registers. Violent collisions of the lines occur, not at all accountable 
by the book rules of counterpoint. The motion is relentless and continuous to 
the end. What serves for a counter-theme consists of brief interjections like out- 
cries, shifting rapidly from one register to another. In sum, we have a superb 
naturalistic portrayal of the program. But we also have a profoundly realistic 
usage of the familiar musical qualities of the instrumental fugue, a fugue of the 
“laboring for salvation” type, the patterned and brilliant technical toccata, the 
perpetuum mobile dear to the performer’s fingers. All this, rolled into one, ex- 
emplifies the unique method of music as a vehicle of realistic communication. 

After the victory, celebration. And what is celebration in musical terms? The 
dance, which at the same time follows logically from the nature of the free suite 
introduced by the French Overture. And so the sixth movement, titled the joy 
of the Israelites over their victory, is a Siciliano. It is bright, fairly fast, and 
gracefully flowing, simple in its flute-like melody, folk-like, pastoral, and un- 
mistakably clear in its well-known rhythm. Certain simple polyphonic entries 
suggest the participation and occasional motion of a group from within the whole. 
All of these qualities are brought to bear simultaneously and to combine effort- 
lessly. This is the instantaneous expression peculiar to the art of music, the sure 
sign of its positive reference to life, of its realism. No aspect of the reference 
would be missed by the ordinary listener of the period, nor of our period for that 
matter, were we supplied with some few background hearings of the Siciliano 
and not disoriented by the myths of pure form. 

The seventh movement is a chorus of maidens in honor of David. Here again 
are concentrated several well-defined musical techniques. There is a recurrent 
rhythmic figure on two low tones that is beyond doubt a drum-beat. The upper 
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parts follow the patterns of paired trumpet fanfares, made to answer each other 
antiphonally in the traditional celebration fashion of multiple vocal choirs, each 
assisted by a brass group, made familiar in the glorious sacred concertos of 
Gabrieli and Schiitz. There is a decided rigidity in the carefully spaced entries 
and answers of the fanfare motive, which is in keeping with the stylized cere- 
monial. Once more, musical techniques of a nature widely experienced by both 
composer and audience, and directly calling forth the sum of previous associa- 
tions and sets, are employed as formal elements, as music. The literary program 
but elucidates and points up the special values arising in the particular combina- 
tion of these musical forms. 

Dancing follows once more for the finale. The title is almost a repetition, the 
communal jubilation and cheerful dancing of the people. Evidently the last 
movement is not essential to the literary program, unless it be to stress the 
meaning to the group of the events involving individuals. Why, then, is the 
movement included? To fulfill the musical ends of the dance suite. The motion 
of the dance is a vigorous Passepied, somewhat like a fast minuet but with none 
of the daintiness tied up with the latter. Indeed, the Passepied is saturated in 
experienced associations with village dancing, with an open-air atmosphere of 
joy. In this movement naturalism is left behind entirely, for the dance-type is 
self-explanatory. The usual contrasting interludes occur along with repetitions 
of the phrases. Formal patterns are more regular than in the previous dance 
movements. Where the bass register is used at all, it is made up solely of the pas- 
toral drone effect. The interludes are quiet and in a high range typical of the 
grouped wind-instrument passages belonging to the dance trio. 

At this point it is appropriate to ask, what if the program were omitted? How 
much of the realistic reference here described is dependent upon verbal explana- 
tions? How much of it is a reading into the music of preconceptions arrived at 
by extra-musical thought? We may reply bluntly that none of the pertinent 
realistic content derives from the program, none of it is or can be fully stated 
verbally, none of it is labeled. There are no titles giving the sequence of move- 
ments as Overture, Chorale, Corrente, Fantasia, Fugue, Siciliano, Sacred Con- 
certo, and Passepied. These references, whether or not they are identified con- 
sciously or verbally, are directly clear from listening to the work. And let us 
ask in turn, will it be claimed that the purely formal data of traditional analysis 
of music are perceived in any musical composition with as little extraneous in- 
intellectual and verbal intervention? It is the verbal identifications—this is the 
first theme, this is a six-four chord, this is the tone-row stated backwards and 
upside down—which are the main burden of purely formal analysis, and which 
operate under the constant threat of an equally verbal response, ‘‘so what?” 
Realism of content is precisely that aspect of music which, though garbed in 
formal dress, and though not usually tagged as such by the non-analytic listener, 
communicates its meaning directly; not easily to the formalist who sets up bar- 
riers of words to musical thought, but quite easily to the ordinary person. 

As to the program, the musical realism is complete without it. But the pro- 
gram is not extraneous, for it alone provides the clues for the special assortment 
of treatments, for the plan of the whole body of the work. The program is the 
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running thread making concrete the sequence of tableaux. Yet each movement, 
and also the design of the sonata as a whole, stands on its own in musical terms. 
Even in terms of the microscopic technical dissection which forms the limited 
framework of “analysis” to the musician, each resolves itself as a well-formed, 
self-sufficient, and ordinary example of a musical type; but no such formal anal- 
ysis can account for the particular style of setting of the Chorale, let us say, nor 
even for the presence of such a movement. In terms of real reference, each move- 
ment, and the series of movements, is in a traditional style of its period, and can 
be identified readily by the audience to whom the work was addressed, requiring 
further background information only for the present-day listener. 

We are suggesting, therefore, that while the program of the David and Goliath 
Sonata is part and parcel of the aesthetic content of the work, and is therefore 
fully justified in spite of all the purists, the realistic content of the work does not 
depend on the program, does not principally derive from it, and is comparable 
to works of the same type which neither have nor need any program. The unique 
and instantaneous combinations of references to the total common experiences 
and associations of the composer and audience, large or small as the total may 
be in a given case, can and do occur regularly, thoroughly, and consistently in 
musical works, and constitute the real content of music. 

Let us not conclude from the above discussion that this Sonata by Kuhnau 
is necessarily a great masterpiece of art, nor its composer an unequalled genius. 
The stature of the composer is assuredly overshadowed by others, and directly 
by J. S. Bach, his successor as Cantor of the St. Thomas Church in Leipzig. The 
work does not pretend to be all-embracing or profound. It has a modest cast, and 
is designed for a humble, everyday didactic end. It is highly intelligent music, 
highly competent, and successful in its limited aim; and in this result is more 
satisfying and more firmly rooted in the heritage of musical art than many 
grandiose essays of possibly more gifted men. In convincing power and scope, in 
breadth of conception and human aspiration as they have become fixated in the 
incredibly variegated resources of musical forms, the composer of the Bible 
Sonatas is far outdistanced. Nor is this a discredit to him. For, were we to ask, 
who are the true giants of realistic music, the list would be a roster of the great 
names of music, and at its head would stand Monteverdi, and Bach, and Handel, 
and Haydn, and Mozart, and Beethoven, and Moussorgsky. 

Choosing this work for examination, therefore, we are interested partly in 
righting the deplorable and supercilious treatment given it and its author, partly 
in its peculiar relevance to the intertwined problems of realism, of naturalism, 
and of program music, and partly because of its direct bearing on the under- 
standing of music of a period before the sway of the empty though glamorous 
concert world. The realistic qualities of this sonata are readily traceable in broad 
terms, in considerable detail and in a bewildering wealth of forms in the con- 
temporary music of Corelli, Buxtehude, and Francois Couperin. They culminate 
in the succeeding and astonishing generation of J. S. Bach, Handel, Rameau. 
and Domenico Scarlatti. Deaf indeed to the meaning of music are those con- 
templators of distilled and disembodied forms, who hear in the Gloria of Bach’s 
B Minor Mass nothing but a schoolman’s ideal of a cleverly executed fugue on 
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an ascending theme, and do not allow themselves to be moved by the powerful 
rhythm of the Passepied, the re-echoing overtones of the high trumpet fanfare, 
and the cumulative glow of all the unifying aspects and common feeling of hu- 
manity in the dramatic and antiphonal structure of the instrumental concerto— 
all this more concentrated in the opening section. 

Reference to the real world is present in ail music. It is what we derive from 
music as an aesthetic experience, it is what music is for. The musician can readily 
discover the sources of this reference by means of a content analysis. True, such 
analysis requires both the fullest use of the technical analytic tools which many 
musicians do not learn to employ save in the dry academic manner, and also a 
broad total knowledge of the history of music in its cultural context, which too 
many of them either do not acquire or have not learned to apply. The applica- 
tion is the more difficult because the examination and description of content in 
any given work calls for so extended and detailed a verbal elaboration of things 
that happen in unique and rapid juxtaposition in even brief musical moments, 
that it becomes a major problem to keep track of the overall results in verbal 
terms. Yet it is felt that content analysis, somewhat along the lines of our ex- 
ample, can be approached with a full utilization on the highest level of techniques 
now available. It is an additional incentive that the famous untrained listener 
has always “felt”? what the experts have carefully avoided describing. 

The matter being studied is in principle a simple and obvious one. The realistic 
content of music is immediately and directly apparent to the honest listener. 
For the listener is a member of a human social group, and he does not come to 
music with a blank, innocent, and ignorant mind, but with a deposit of musical 
experiences, associations, and orientations. Lacking analytic tools, training and 
terminology, the listener is usually unable to evaluate his response verbally; 
though surprisingly penetrating comments are to be had from non-initiates who 
are not too sophisticated to overlook their own forthright reactions to music. 

We may submit that the musician, if he can listen without observing forms 
while ignoring reference, if he can discern the pertinent from the accessory tech- 
nical features of a work, will discover that the real content of music is plain 
before him all the time. True, the ear-blinkers imposed on musicians by the teach- 
ings of pure isolated form in music, allowing them to attend only to the skinny 
one-dimensional wrappings of musical works, are by no means easy to remove. 
The whole body of the best received philosophies of the arts, which may be 
summed up as formalism, weighs full upon them. But these blinkers produce suffi- 
cient discomfort, and irritation at their poor service, so that in the stormier 
weather of the present we may expect many to be discarded. 

Realism in music is the totality of concrete reference to the common experience of 
human beings as embodied in all the formal elements of musical art. It is the inner 
content of music, not the exterior coating. Realism is therefore the opposite of 
naturalism, wherein musical form is denied for the sake of a surface imitation; 
and of pictorialism, wherein a chance verbal connection relates essentially unlike 
qualities; and also of arbitrary symbols, wherein a synthetic set of musical ele- 
ments is assigned a verbal definition. 

In the art of music, more completely than in any other art, content and form 
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are one. Content can be communicated only as it is formulated, and empty form 
cannot be separated out from matter that is formed. The real content of music is 
necessarily what is molded into the tonal medium by its creators, who are social 
human beings. As individuals, we cannot leave our social biographies behind in 
listening to music, as the response-testers of experimental psychology assume. 
As members of a group who live in a certain way, we cannot escape the history 
that made the group what it is, including the history of its musical practices. 
Content analysis of musical works requires a broad understanding of musical 
forms and their history, though not in the partial, uncritical, and pragmatic 
fashion of the latter-day mystics of pure form. It demands a placing of these 
forms in their framework of social, meaningful, realistic reference. Realism in 
music is simply and plainly before us as we listen and respond, if we but cast off 
the remnants of scholastic speculations about immaculate and lifeless pure art. 





DREAM, MAGIC, AND POETRY 
V. G. HOPWOOD 


Tradition joins dream, prophecy, and poetry. The bard is both dreamer and 
seer, according to an association which goes back into mythology and persists 
into our own period. With the decline in modern times of the faith in soothsay- 
ing, the link between poetry and prophecy, and between dream and prophecy, 
has rusted away and is now chiefly of historical significance. On the other hand, 
with the rise of psychoanalysis and its theory of dreams and their interpretation, 
the interest in the connection between art and dream has grown. Nevertheless, 
to re-examine the old triad of dream, magic, and poetry in the light of modern 
psychology and anthropology illuminates all three, and enriches our under- 
standing of the place of art and poetry in the total complex of human living. 

Dreaming, the psychoanalysts tell us, acts as the guardian of sleep.' It pro- 
tects the animal from awaking, by turning stimuli to which no immediate overt 
response is required into the automatic functioning of consciousness in dream. 
Sleep shuts out most of the sensations from the sense world. With the eyes 
shut, the body still, and no practical demands being attended to, the common 
world of waking consciousness fades out. Instead the dreamer is conscious of a 
private world, a world constituted by his memory, internal bodily stimuli, and 
only a minimum of stimuli from the external world. When we wake and recall 
this private world, it is to say both that it was strange and that it seemed just 
as real as life. Both statements are illuminating. Beside our waking consciousness, 
with its expectation of effect after cause, and its practical knowledge of a famil- 
iar environment, the private environment of dream, constituted according to 
unrecognized psychological laws, seems wild and lawless. At the same time, be- 
cause everything in it is suffused with our emotions, it feels and is a world 
peculiarly our own. Further, since there is no action that we take in dreams to 
subject the dream elements to critical examination; since the logical, critical, 
and practical functions of our thought are suspended, the dream world is ac- 
cepted as real. It is broken and destroyed only by demands for action. This may 
come internally by stimuli from the bodily functions, or externally from some- 
thing in the environment. Or it may come from within the dream, from the 
occurrence in the dream of a situation which creates an overwhelming demand 
for action, as in a nightmare. The dream can guard the sleeper from the demands 
to action only as long as the stimulus is not too urgent. 

The attention of man in action is extroverted. It is on the work in hand. 
Perhaps the most extreme extroversion is in the hunt, where all is turned to 
the quarry. In work there are many smaller degrees of extroversion. The atten- 
tion of the worker is always to some extent on his own actions, on his relation 
to the work. This attention to the self, however, is of the same character as the 
attention to the environment. The emphasis is on the part the individual plays, 

1 Freud, Sigmund, ‘‘The Interpretation of Dreams”’ in Basic Writings, New York, Mod- 
ern Library, 1938, p. 519. 
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and not upon his emotional feelings. In dream, the attention is all to things 
which are created with a halo of feeling around them, and their significance 
comes from the feelings. There is in dream attention upon the play of feeling, 
the play being such as to allow some degree of fulfilment to emotions which 
were frustrated by practical or social demands. Dream thus provides a sort of 
adjustment to reality through an amelioration which allows us to forget the 
impossible. The fulfilment is through a phantasy which plays fast and loose with 
reality, disregarding causal connections and substituting its own. There are 
degrees and variations of this cavalier treatment of reality in dream, daydream, 
and art. Shaking the causal view of the world has its function, and not only in 
wish-fulfilment. In order to change reality by work, it is necessary for it to be 
seen as changed, and a path laid out for the changing. 

The condition of the dreamer is such as to allow belief in the dream world 
as the real environment in which the dreamer lives. The make-believe in day- 
dream continues on condition of no strong call to action from the environment, 
and under conditions, internal and external, which temporarily at least permit 
concentration upon individual feelings. Art itself includes a similar turning away 
from the external environment and into the feelings. The circumstances and 
direction of the introversion are determined by the artist through his use of 
formal properties of the medium, and elements with a common emotional 
significance. Through art each individual in the community enters into a special 
psychological state which, as has often been noticed, is similar to dream, trance, 
or hypnosis. The illusion of art allows an emotional readjustment to reality 
which is difficult in the causally bound together world of practical living. 

In dream and art the roles of the bodily rhythms are reversed. In dream the 
illusion protects the sleeper from disturbance, leaving him in a world occasioned 
by wishes and inner bodily stimuli, whose rhythms are affectively toned. In 
art the physical medium is used to create an introversion which allows the 
audience’s attention to turn from their surroundings into the mock world of the 
artist’s creation. The rhythmic stimuli of meter and rhyme, in poetry for in- 
stance, are the guardians of the introversion of the poem, shutting out unwanted 
sensation and allowing the mind to dwell upon the affective properties of the 
sounds, meanings, images, and associations of the poem. The sense of reality is 
dimmed, and the emotions are free to align themselves according to the organi- 
zation of the poem. The use of the medium to turn consciousness inward is also 
true of the other arts. Painting introverts first of all into the pictorial world 
contained by the frame. Its formal properties, lines, colours, and masses, have 
kinesthetic properties and emotional connections which also build up an emo- 
tionally colored affective rhythm. Music frees the mind from the surroundings 
and from immediate problems into a flow of feeling directed by the rhythm 
and movement of its sounds. The combination of all these elements in the 
dance is plain. This latter is, in a sense, the parent of all the arts, and brings us 
to a brief consideration of its original form, ritual. 

It is, of course, impossible within the limits of this article to give anything 
like a complete account of the development of poetry in and from the matrix 
of ritual magic and the work processes of society. At the same time, it should 
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be pointed out that the basis of an historical account of poetry in agreement with 
the analysis of this essay exists, especially in the writings of Karl Biicher, Francis 
B. Gummere, Christopher Caudwell, and George Thomson. In such an account 
primitive poetry occupies an extremely significant place, for in it we can very 
easily see how dream and phantasy are introduced into the work of society. In 
addition it presents in relatively simple terms the relation between form and 
content. Also, in its connection with magic and ritual, it provides us with a 
picture of the relations of art, work, and science, still tied together and not 
apparently cut off from each other as they progressively become in civilized 
history. 

Sir James Frazer in his Golden Bough gives endless examples of attempts to 
control reality through the use of magic. He points out how important ritual 
and, later, religious practices are in the control and organization of society. He 
develops the thesis, quite in agreement with the argument of this essay, that 
the origin of the institutions of kingship and priesthood lies in rites, and that 
from these the state derives its power. At the same time, Frazer draws our 
attention to the fact that a great many rites aim at controlling the natural proc- 
esses of the seasons, weather, and growth, and at guaranteeing success in such 
enterprises as gathering of food, hunting, agriculture, war, migration, and the 
making of goods. The continued acceptance of such erroneous science Frazer 
explains only by its supposed accord with primitive mentality, and a frequent 
appearance of success. Both of these points are true, but as stated by Frazer they 
explain nothing of the social significance of ritual and magic. They reveal only 
the limitations of the system of rites and myths, and give no clue to its content 
of truth which made sympathetic magic a real force in primitive society, and 
which, in some societies, led eventually to the discarding of the system of magic 
because of development beyond its limitations. Failure to bring out adequately 
the positive side of ritual undermines Frazer’s explanation of the origins of king- 
ship. If tie agrarian rites were fundamentally hollow, they do not provide an 
adequate explanation of the power of kingship, priesthood, and the state. 

The power of the practices of sympathetic magic lay partly in their role as 
carriers of the traditions of social practice and such knowledge of the environ- 
ment as had been obtained. It also lay in the power of ritual and myth to change 
the outlook of the participants from limitation to immediate stimuli to partici- 
pation in activity which provided for the future according to the needs of the 
group. Magic was powerful because it took men out of the world of sensation 
and appetite into a social dream world. The dream world was one in which 
the natural world was transformed into a phantasy social world, in which there 
existed a community between men and nature. 

For the hunter, ritual created the mock world of totemism, with men seen as 
the relatives of the most significant parts of nature, largely the animals and 
edible plants. In ritual, hunting man entered into mimetic social relations through 
his ancestors with the parts of nature necessary to his existence. The animals 
thereby gave him their flesh, and the trees their fruit. There were the rituals 
of preparation for the taking, and of propitiation of the spirit of the killed beast 
and denuded tree. There were rituals to ensure the fertility and generosity of 
nature, integral with the rites of birth, initiation, marriage, and death, of the 
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folk of the tribe itself. In the mimetic dance the hunters enacted the taking of 
their quarry. Entering into the dance they presented to themselves the goal 
of the hunt, and centered their desires in the sequence of acts and events that 
would bring about their consummation. The work of society was organized by 
drawing the emotions of the group into the traditional and proved pattern. The 
accumulation of emotion needed to bridge the gap between need and satisfac- 
tion was aroused and directed. Ritual had meaning because it made the hunters 
better hunters, in the will to their task, in the technique to carry it out, and in 
knowledge of the circumstances under which it had to be carried out. 

In a similar way the rites of agricultural society transformed the hard brutal 
work of tilling the land, with its long gap between seeding and harvest, into a 
process unified and humanized by ritual and mythology. Such myths as those 
of Demeter, Persephone, and Dis were, in their origin, more than the pretty 
tales we think them today. They were the substance of toiling man’s conscious- 
ness, by which the hard earth was transformed into the fruitful mother, and the 
work of tilling and seeding suffused with the glow of the harvest and the social 
feelings of love and hope. They were the embodiment of the knowledge of when, 
how, and why, each phase of the year’s work was to be carried out. 

The central practice by which the humanization of nature and work was 
accomplished was the ritual dance. It is hard for us to realize just how powerful 
a lever it was in the transformation of the beast of the primitive horde into social 
man. Looking at ritual only from the point of view of man’s aesthetic develop- 
ment, we can see how participation in it developed our sense of line and move- 
ment in the dance and in spatial objects, of verse and rhythm in poetry, and of 
time and melody in music. However crude or developed its form, the ritual dance 
involves a shared spiritual experience, not unlike that of the enjoyment of a 
work of art by a modern man. There is a centering of attention in a frame of 
form—the rhythm, sound, repeated words and motions of the dance. There is a 
narrowing of the world of attention to shut out the immediate environment and 
allow concentration on the collective phantasy with its induction of individual 
feeling, and its focussing of them in the common meaning of the dance, what- 
ever it might be—the goal in phantasy of the kill or the harvest, the propitiation 
of the totem and discharge of common fears, or the assurance of the welfare of 
the ancestral spirits. Speaking of poetry, for example, the roots of the drama 
and the epic in ritual practice are too well known to require elaboration. From 
undifferentiated dance to the dance with leader and chorus impersonating the 
totem spirits and the gods, the path leads on to the representation of human 
action and the telling of the stories of heroes. 

Existing beside the ritual dance, probably its most primitive form,? and 
continuing long after it, is the song which acsompanies work. In the work song 
there is no need of the mimetic dance, since the actions of labor provide the 
rhythm and the form themselves, and the actual performance of labor provides 
a factual core of the transformation of reality upon which the imagination can 
play. There are two main forms of work songs, the communal, in which masses 

2 Gummere, Francis B., The Beginnings of Poetry, New York, Macmillan, 1901, pp. 106- 


112, 345. Thomson, George, Studies in Ancient Greek Society, London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1949, pp. 445-51. 
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of men unify their purposes and actions, and individual, in which the solitary 
worker weaves the phantasy which integrates his work into the social fabric. Of 
the two it seems likely that the communal form is the prior. We know such songs 
today as boat songs, shanties, harvest songs, marches, spinning songs, and lul- 
labies, to name only a few types. They arise out of a rhythmic chant to labor, 
and their fundamental formal element is rhythm which is derived from the 
movements of the work they accompany. As Gummere says, 


It is clear that movements of labour, particularly in a reminiscent festal act, and move- 
ments of the communal dance, furnished the raw material of poetry. In all cases the primi- 
tive dance, or what seems to come nearest to that state of the art, is a dance of masses of men 
for one purpose and to one exact rhythm. Equal sets of movements gave the verse, and sets 
of these sets gave in time the strophe. Communal interest, resulting in the communal ex- 
pression, added contents to form; and shout, movement, cadence, are all born of this abso- 
lutely social and communal impulse.’ 


The festival, the ceremonial of the mimetic organization of society, provides 
the alternate main stream in literature to that of folk art. It is the stream which 
in the period of recorded history has become the main body of poetry, that of 
recorded and officially favored poetry, the poetry of state occasion, liturgy, 
drama, and epic. Because society has increasingly divided and fixed the gap 
between physical-productive and spiritual-organizational labor, the art that has 
belonged to the ruling class has tended to the fields of government and leisure. 
Written poetry has been largely of war, love, worship, and statesmanship, and 
its themes have departed far from the toil that is the foundation of society. Folk 
art shares, of course, the themes of written art, but it has almost a monopoly 
on the work songs which make up a large portion of its body. It is natural that 
labor should play this part in folk literature, for it is the inescapable and shaping 
core of folk life. Even the festivals of the people are, for the most part, work 
festivals. 

Both sophisticated and folk art as now known are quite distinct from the work 
chant and the ritual chant. One of the chief elements which separate poetry in 
its primitive from its modern forms is the entrance of the individual poet into 
its creation, the change from spontaneous collective expression to specialized 
artistic communication. In folk poetry we can often see, right in the form and 
the words, the introduction of individual desires and images into the collective 
emotion by the process of improvisation. Aroused and inspired by the chorus 
of work or dance, the individual utters some private phantasy, which, by its 
powers of communication, becomes the expression of some feeling of the group, 
and is woven by time and repetition into the traditional songs. 


As I came thro’ Sandgate, thro’ Sandgate, thro’ Sandgate, 
As I came thro* Sandgate I heard a lassie sing: 

Weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel row, 

Weel may the keel row, that my lad is in. 

He wears a blue bonnet, a blue bonnet, a blue bonnet, 

He wears a blue bonnet, and a dimple in his chin; 

And weel may the keel row, the keel row, the keel row, 
And weel may the keel row, that my lad is in. 





3 Gummere, op. cit., p. 345. 
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We have here the elements of the poet’s relation to society and his trade—the 
traditional forms and emotions of communal phantasy, and its enriching and 
deepening by the artist. In folk poetry the individual himself never obtrudes 
very far. His sentiments are those of the folk, and the solo parts, while variable, 
tend to become traditional. The poet is the voice that can speak the heart of 
the community, giving unity and force to the emotions of the constituent indi- 
viduals. There is no real problem of communication. Figures of speech in folk 
poetry are comparatively rare.‘ But with differentiation in the community the 
problem of communication does arise, and with it appears the figure of speech, 
the mark of conscious individual art. Its very existence implies a difference of 
experience between the artist and the audience. It is an attempt to find a com- 
mon likeness by which a personally achieved feeling can be made operative for 
all. By specialization the poet becomes the vanguard of the community’s powers 
of emotion, just as the scientist becomes the spearpoint of its knowledge. 

If we look at the poetry and the works of art of primitive or early civilization, 
we can easily see their connections with ritual and labor. Most so-called primitive 
art objects are ritual objects, or work implements imaginatively transformed. 
Civilized art emerges out of a matrix of ritual and mythology, as can be seen 
quite easily in the case of Greek drama and sculpture. Even today, although 
most of our art has an independent secular existence, a great part of it remains 
ritual or religious in impulse and purpose. However, to look at ritual and magic 
only as primitive art is to miss their full significance. It is perhaps not so gener- 


ally realized that the roots of science and technology also lie in ritual, in spite 
of the fact that the scientific pretensions of magic have been carefully exposed 
in The Golden Bough. Unfortunately Frazer’s contempt for what he considers 
its fallacies makes him see it as merely false science rather than as proto-science. 


. .. the same principles which the magician applies in the practice of his art are implicitly 
believed by him to regulate the operations of inanimate nature; in other words, he tacitly 
assumes that the Laws of Similarity and Contact are of universal application and are not 
limited to human actions. In short, magic is a spurious system of natural law as well as a 
fallacious guide of conduct; it is a false science as well as an abortive art. Regarded as a 
system of natural law, that is, as a statement of the rules which determine the sequence of 
events throughout the world, it may be called Theoretical Magic: regarded as a set of pre- 
cepts which human beings observe in order to compass their ends, it may be called Practical 
Magic. At the same time it is to be borne in mind that the primitive magician knows magic 
only on its practical side; he never analyzes the mental processes on which his practice is 
based, never reflects on the abstract principles involved in his actions. With him, as with 
the vast majority of men, logic is implicit, not explicit : he reasons just as he digests his food 
in complete ignorance of the intellectual and physiological processes which are essential to 
the one operation and the other. In short, to him magic is always an art, never a science; the 
very idea of science is lacking in his undeveloped mind. It is for the philosophic student to 
trace the train of thought which underlies the magician’s practice; to draw out the few 
simple threads of which the tangled skein is composed; to disengage the abstract princi- 
ples from their concrete applications; in short, to discern the spurious science behind the 
bastard art.® 





4Gummere, op. cit., p. 148. Gummere, 7'he Popular Ballad, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1907, p. 327. Thomson, Ancient Greek Society, pp. 534-5. 

5 Frazer, Sir James George, The Golden Bough, 1 vol. ed., New York, Macmillan, 1940, 
pp. 11-12. 
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Putting aside the fact that Frazer’s ideas of the laws of mental connection are 
drawn from association psychology, the first thing that strikes us about his state- 
ment of the nature of magic is that its so-called theory is one attributed to it 
by the author, and is never explicit in magic itself. Magic is then not wholly a 
science, even a pseudoscience. It is an art, a way of doing something, in that 
sense in which Aristotle speaks of the productive arts as distinguished from the 
sciences and the fine arts. It is primarily practical. The name of sympathetic 
magic is a good one, since it indicates the underlying assumption that nature 
can be controlled through human action which rehearses in some way the end 
which it is desired to bring about. Although it involves a false interpretation of 
natural law, however, ritual rehearsal contains, along with this error, elements 
of truly effective technique which have been socially proved. There are rituals 
which perish, as well as those which survive, and one of the elements which 
determines survival is the fruitfulness of the technique involved. There is also 
contained in ritual a principle of emotional determination which is of continuous 
value to the community. Ritual is a process by which the people who wish to 
accomplish something enter imaginatively into the process so that they can 
carry out their share in producing its result. The procedure involves both the 
bad and good effects of its errors and its content of truth. The falseness of the 
idea of influencing the course of events by producing an imitation of the desired 
course or result is patent. But the traditional rituals contained tried techniques 
of labor, and were subject to the pragmatic test. They also produced the state 
of mind which believed the desired end would come about, and therefore the 
emotional reassurance which made it possible to carry out the technique. In 
cases where no result could be hoped for, such as in the rites for burying the 
dead, they at least produced the social reassurance which stabilized the commu- 
nity. Magic dealt most effectively with what was then the most controllable of 
the factors in social labor, the emotions of the laborer. In fact we have a modern 
mythology based on the same principle as sympathetic magic, and it is em- 
bodied in the salesman who believes in his product and sells it, the social reformer 
who changes the world not by policy but by persuasion, and the preacher who 
makes people happy because he makes them believe. For my part, I prefer 
ancient mythology to the modern pantheon of peddlers. It is impossible to return 
to the imagination of early mythology merely by adopting a childish attitude 
to reality. Both the ancient and the modern mythology collapse when they meet 
a nature which bends neither to the will of its practitioners or the contained 
technique. Limited as it is, sympathetic magic holds a principle which brings its 
practitioners against the laws of nature, and through the test of fruitfulness 
drives them on to more adequate theory and practice. In the meantime it 
provides them with the subjective outlook that carries on the processes of 
society. 

There are then, in magic and ritual, besides the pseudoscience and its con- 
fusion of internal feeling with external cause and effect, three elements which 
in time become separated out into apparently self-sufficient kinds of thought. 
There is the direction into social channels of emotional energy, the rehearsal 
and organization of actual technique, and the representation of reality by its 
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imitation. These tend to remain fused in communities where the division of 
labor and its productivity are low. With increasing specialization and the de- 
velopment of a considerable body of accumulated social experience, each branch 
of understanding tends to become self-sufficient and separate out, and to be- 
come further subdivided into the various arts, professions, and sciences. On the 
other hand, the stratification of society, and the development of vested interests, 
tend to halt the development, and turn art, technique, and science, into fixed 
dogmas and practices supporting the status quo. 

That phase of sympathetic magic which presents consciousness with a world 
of illusion socializing the emotions becomes specialized in historical times into 
the arts. That art which makes its medium language becomes poetry in the broad 
sense of literature. In modern times literature itself is specialized into many 
branches, and poetry in the modern sense is only a part of literature, that part 
which is distinguished by having a formal temporal structure based on the 
sounds and emotional associations of words. 

The process of art is one of injecting illusion into the social processes. Art is 
like dream in presenting us with a world produced according to the laws of our 
emotions. It is unlike dream in having a socially understandable or communi- 
cable, instead of an individual content of emotion. Further, while the importance 
of dream ends in the dreamer’s release from tensions and whatever change in 
outlook they produce in him, if any, a work of art is like a yeast which continues 
to work in the social body of men. Through it, men come to feel alike, able to 


act together with a common purpose. In dream we see the psychological begin- 
nings of art. In sympathetic magic we see the primitive form of the introduction 
of dream into waking life. In the matrix of magic, we see, among other things, 
the historical social roots of art and poetry in the processes of communal work 
and organization. 





THE LACK OF HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE IN AESTHETICS* 
CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


Voluminous treatises and numerous essays are being written these days in 
the field of aesthetics and art criticism. Many of the authors feel that the dark 
ages of art criticism have been vanquished, and that speculation in this field is 
making tremendous progress. I wish I could share this feeling, but I am sobered 
by the thought that enthusiasm is an instrumental and not an intrinsic value. I 
am neither as pessimistic about the past nor as optimistic about the present and 
future as are these enthusiasts. 

This belief that we are emancipated from the sins and shortcomings of the 
past is a consequence of our lack of historical perspective. This deficiency is 
manifested in diverse areas of aesthetics, but is especially prominent in attempts 
to differentiate traditional from modern art and art criticism. I wish to show, 
first, that these attempts fail and, second, why it is that they fail. In performing 
the second of these tasks, I shall sketch the method that, in my opinion, should 
be adopted in contemporary art criticism. 

Some of the characteristic attempts to explain the distinction between modern 
and traditional art and aesthetics violate the fundamental laws of classification 
and division. An indispensable requirement for any classification is that it be 
exclusive, i.e., the categories generated by the classification must not overlap. 
For example, the claim that the difference between Democrats and Republicans 
is that the former are liberal and the latter conservative, is unsatisfactory 
because there are liberal Republicans and conservative Democrats. Mistakes 
that are structurally identical to these appear in contemporary art criticism. 

M. M. Rader says: “Thus we find in Véron’s pages a bold revolt against the 
traditional limits of art and the assertion of characteristically modern ideas.’’! 
Now what are these traditional limits and what are the characteristically modern 
ideas? These questions are answered in Eugéne Véron’s statement: 


There are two distinct kinds of art. The one, decorative art, we understand to be that whose 
main object is the gratification of the eye and ear, and whose chief means to perfection of 
form are harmony and grace of contour, diction or sound. Such art rests upon the desire for 
beauty, and has nothing in view beyond the peculiar delight caused by the sight of beautiful 
objects ... We must recognize, however, that modern art has no tendency in this latter 
direction ... The chief characteristic of modern art—of art, that is, left to follow its own 
inspiration free from academic patronage—is power of expression.? 


Véron thus claims for modern art what he denies to traditional art; but he is 
not entitled to what he claims and he is wrong in what he denies. The differenti- 
ation is inadequate on four counts. First, traditional art is in many cases pre- 
dominantly expressive. As Winckelmann explains, the art of ancient Greece 


* Presented at the American Philosophical Association (Western Division) at North- - 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, May 3, 4, 5, 1951. 

1 A Modern Book of Esthetics, p. 83. 

2 Ibid, p. 92. 
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displays the freedom, pride, and extroversion of the people. The word decorative 
is as inept when applied to Greek tragic drama as it is when applied to the works 
of Leonardo and El Greco. The sculpture and pictorial glasswork of medieval 
cathedrals are often said to be decorative but they are expressive within Véron’s 
usage of this latter word. Second, an important phase of modern art is the 
presentation of non-objective forms that are intrinsically interesting, independent 
of associational values. Much of the painting of Kandinsky, Bauer, and Braque, 
the sculpture of Henry Moore and Lipchitz, the music of Webern and Krenek, 
and the architecture of Le Corbusier and Van der Rohe are cases in point. Third, 
traditional aestheticians in many instances recognized that the subject-matter 
of art is not restricted to pleasing arrangements of lines, tones, and words. The 
distinction between beauty and sublimity was considered by Plotinus, Winckel- 
mann, and Burke. And Longinus argued that greatness of soul is more important 
in literature than formal correctness. Fourth, the word formalism is used today 
to describe a distinctive school in aesthetics. Clive Bell insists that we need 
bring to the formative arts nothing more than a sense of line, color, and three- 
dimensional space. I hope this evidence indicates that the attempt to distinguish 
modern from traditional art in terms of the concepts of decoration and expression 
is unsuccessful. 

Another example of our lack of historical perspective in art and art criticism 
is evident in the assertion that modern art no longer attempts merely to imitate. 
The sophisticated critic may question whether any art is predominantly imita- 
tive, since the bare attempt to reproduce exactly some object or action involves 
interpretation and creation. But let us waive this point and admit, as we must, 
that some art objects clearly and unmistakably have a non-artistic counterpart, 
whereas other art objects do not as clearly and as unmistakably have a non- 
artistic counterpart. 

The concept of imitation is inadequate to explain much of ancient art. Egyp- 
tian sculpture frequently sacrificed representational values to permit the ex- 
hibition and development of formal values. Much primitive art, medieval sculp- 
ture, painting, and literature are inexplicable from the perspective of imitation. 
And Plato expresses a preference for non-representational art forms: 


I do not now intend by beauty of shapes what most people would expect, such as that of 
living creatures or pictures, but .. . I mean straight lines and curves and the surfaces or 
solid forms produced out of these by lathes and that these are not beautiful relatively 
like other things, but always and naturally and absolutely; and they have their proper 
pleasures, no way depending on the itch of desire. And I mean colors of the same kind, with 
the same kind of beauty and pleasure.* 


On the other hand, many modern novels and paintings are said to be starkly 
realistic. 

Some believe that Rebecca West struck a modern key when she said: “A 
copy of the universe is not what is required of art; one of the damned thing is 
ample.’ Aristotle did not have this kind of cleverness, but he maintained con- 


3 Philebus, 51 B. 
4A Modern Book of Esthetics, M. M. Rader (ed.), Intro., xvi. 
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sistently that art and nature are the two main creative forces in the universe. 
He does say that art imitates nature, but this does not mean that art copies 
objects in nature. As Butcher has pointed out, Aristotle is asserting that art, 
like nature, is creative. In the Metaphysics, Aristotle said that nature and art 
are the two main initiating forces in the world,® and, in the Poetics, he claimed 
that the artist “may imitate things as they ought to be; he may place before 
himself an unrealized ideal.’’® Rader says: “The most significant artists and 
critics of this century, we may safely say, reject all theories of mere imitation.’” 
This is true. But what is also true is that the most significant artists and critics 
of any century reject all theories of mere imitation. 

Others say that modern art and art criticism are empirical, concrete, and 
scientific, whereas traditional art and art criticism are rationalistic, abstract, 
and non-scientific. For example, E. F. Carritt in a recent book states that 
traditional aestheticians, such as Aristotle, Horace, and Longinus, reached their 
principles a priori, whereas modern aestheticians use a “reasonably based 
empiricism.”*® Often, I suspect, the only function of this differentiation is to 
convey the emotional enthusiasm of the speaker for that which is alive, modern, 
and vibrant. Unfortunately, the words empiricism and science are often used in 
this honorific and self-gratulatory sense. If, however, the differentiation is treated 
as descriptive in character, then it is inadequate. It cannot be denied that 
many contemporary American aestheticians speak frequently and persuasively 
of empiricism and scientific method. Their practice, however, often belies their 
theory. It would be interesting to expose, say, Aristotle, Longinus, and Winckel- 
mann to the aesthetics of John Dewey, the eminent scientific empiricist. I think 
they might well protest that his aesthetics represents a stronghold of abstraction 
and generality. They might prefer the writings of some of the French aestheti- 
cians who talk little of science and empiricism, but who provide concrete empirical 
analyses of the arts. Some lament the fact that French philosophy has not been 
more aware of the effect of modern science upon man. In the field of aesthetics, 
this lack of awareness has produced, or permitted, the penetrating insights of 
Charles Lalo and Etienne Souriau, among others. 

These three, Aristotle, Longinus, and Winckelmann, are generally acknowl- 
edged to be important figures in the history of art criticism. Aristotle, in his 
discussion of poetry and music, exemplifies the best features of scientific em- 
piricism, i.e., rigorous analysis, recognition of the contingency of his subject- 
matter, and, throughout, a measured caution with respect to generalizations. 
Longinus believes that there is a causal relation between great art and the great 
soul, and his presentation of evidence is painstakingly denotative. Bosanquet 
points out that Winckelmann, like Francis Bacon in philosophy, desires an 
escape from the world of books and reflection into that of direct sensuous ob- 
servation.® Winckelmann is a cultural relativist and maintains that we must 


5 1032a. 

6 xxv, l. 

7 A Modern Book of Esthetics, M. M. Rader, Intro., xi. 

8 An Introduction to Aesthetics, E. F. Carritt, pp. 19-20. 

°A History of Aesthetic, Bernard Bosanquet, p. 240 (2d ed.). 
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understand Greek political and social forms and the climate of ancient Greece, 
if we are to understand Greek art. According to Ruth Benedict, this procedure 
is indispensable to the investigations performed by our cultural anthropologists.!° 

We not only find traditional aestheticians who give concrete, empirical analy- 
ses of the arts, but we also discover contemporary aestheticians who seem lost 
in the fog and cotton wool of abstraction. Benedetto Croce identifies aesthetic 
experience with an incommunicable, irrational, ineffable intuition. Hugo Miin- 
sterberg isolates art from science and the other phases of human experience. The 
mysticism and supernaturalism of the ideas developed by Jacques Maritain do 
not place him in the front ranks of defenders of experimental science. 

What I have tried to show is that contemporary aestheticians have not 
provided a satisfactory differentiation of modern and traditional art and art 
criticism. When I say this, I do not speak as the representative of any philo- 
sophical school, nor as one who slavishly worships the past. Positively, Iam unable 
to say what the differentiation really is. I hope, however, that I can provide a 
partial explanation of why it is we have so much difficulty in this undertaking. 

In order to answer the question: “What is the distinction between modern 
and traditional art and art criticism?’’ we must first have some kind of answer 
to the question: “What is modern art?” “What is traditional art?” “What is 
art?” “What are the arts?” I submit that our confusion stems from a misunder- 
standing of these questions. 

The form of these questions suggests that answers to them will be definitional 
in nature. Definition by genus and differentia is always definition of a determinate 
kind. The Aristotelian Doctrine of the Predicables, which is the theoretical frame- 
work for the traditional conception of definition, requires that the subject term 
to be defined is a universal or generic term. This implies that unique individuals 
cannot in the nature of the case be defined. 

I suggest that the word art denotes a unique historical phenomenon. We 
should consider the possibility that art is not capable of definition in the tra- 
ditional sense. I am not asserting that this phenomenon is nothing more than 
an aggregate of diverse and heterogeneous objects and activities. But I am 
asserting that historical perspective is indispensable to discernment of patterns 
displayed by this phenomenon. There is an arbitrary element in my procedure, 
and I wish to be certain that it is not concealed. An examination of what those 
of the past and present have regarded as art convinces me that art is a unique 
historical phenomenon. This is not, perhaps, an elegant procedure, but it is, in 
my opinion, the best one available.” 

When we begin aesthetics with a consideration of the nature of art or beauty, 
we often depart from poetry, music, sculpture, etc. in their concrete divergent 
realities.” We tend to assume that the question ‘“What is beauty?” is a clear 


10 Patterns of Culture. 

11 Cf, Max Black’s essay, ‘‘The Definition of Scientific Method” (Science and Civilization, 
Robert C. Stauffer, editor), which contains a penetrating analysis of the meaning of the 
question “What is science?” 

12 Cf. R. W. Church’s strangely neglected book, An Essay on Critical Appreciation, in 
in which substantially the same point is made. 
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one. We know that many nouns, such as dog, pie, and chair, name entities. We 
also know that many questions of the syntactical structure ““What is x ?” are 
coherent. For example, if we substitute a specific value, canasta, for the variable. 
x, we obtain the clear question ‘“What is canasta?” Canasta is a game played 
with a certain type of cards according to specific rules. We often assume that 
the noun, beauty, denotes an entity, and that in order to answer the question 
“What is beauty?” one simply enumerates the characteristics of the entity, 
beauty. The belief that there is a real entity corresponding to every word or 
group or words that can serve as the subject of a sentence is a superstition. It 
is this grammatical fallacy that has given a certain prima facie plausibility to 
the Existentialist assertion that the word, Nothing, when capitalized, names 
something. 

Perhaps there is no set of characters which would serve as the definiens of 
beauty or art. Perhaps the words art, beauty, beautiful, etc. are not univocal 
general terms. Now I do not wish to outlaw the possiblity that beauty names 
an entity, a characteristic, or a group of characteristics; it may denote a Platonic 
form, an emotion, or something else. But this should not be assumed at the 
outset. If it is to be asserted at all, it should be the conclusion of inquiry. 

The diverse arts, then, constitute both the starting and terminal points for 
specialized and general aesthetics. That means we must study the materials 
used by the painter and poet; the techniques adopted by the architect and the 
musician; and the psychological factors involved in artistic creation and appre- 
ciation. Initially, these are our data and any alteration in our procedures must 
be justified through these factors themselves." 

This pluralism is not anti-rationalistic in the sense that the value of intellectual 
analysis is disparaged. To recognize the limitations of rational procedure and to 
expose pseudo claims that are made in the name of reason are themselves rational 
accomplishments. This pluralism is not relativistic in the sense of de gustibus 
non disputandum est. Nor is it a form of final scepticism or primitivism. What 
it is can be discerned by means of an analogy. Descartes wanted to reach specu- 
lative principles that were indubitable and universal. To achieve this result, 
Descartes submitted each proposition which came under his surveillance to a 
rigorous and exacting analysis. In this way, Descartes used scepticism as a tool 
to assist in the construction of a non-sceptical philosophy. Similarly, the in- 
sistance upon beginning with the diverse arts and questioning any generic 
principles by reference to those arts has as its aim the discovery of reliable 
principles. 

The postulation of relativism and naturalism as initial principles is a priori 
and dogmatic. Some assert that works of art and experiences connected with 
them are accessible to scientific, empirical investigation, e.g., biological and 
sociological investigation. But if they are to be genuine empiricists, they must 
be prepared to consider the possibility that some aesthetic judgments are sui 
generis and do not rest on biological, economic, and political circumstance alone. 
Otherwise, they abandon the contingency of the empirical facts. 


13 A similar point is made by Thomas Munro in ‘‘Aesthetics as Science: Its Development 
in America,’”’ The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. IX, No. 3, March, 1951. 
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The pluralism described in this essay is simple and elementary. It is an effort 
to let art objects determine our cognitions rather than to let our cognitions de- 
termine them. Too often, our ideas stand between the objects and ourselves. When 
theories fail to serve as instruments of vision, they should be abandoned or we 
should turn them over to those who can use them properly. The fact that this 
method is elementary does not imply that it is unimportant. Its adoption en- 
ables us to treat aesthetics as something more than a trivial little subject care- 
fully nurtured in the hothouses of academic specialization. 





LUTHER AND THE ARTS 
LESLIE P. SPELMAN 


The religious upheaval precipitated by Martin Luther’s ninety-five theses, 
which he nailed to the door of the church in Wittenberg on October 31, 1517, 
had a far-reaching effect on succeeding centuries, and its influence—for good or 
ill—is still with us. Although the results of the movement were almost imme- 
diately felt in the field of religion, and a little later in political and social life, 
the effect on the arts was somewhat more gradual, but none the less far-reaching 
and profound. 

The Protestant Reformation looked back to early Christianity. It was the 
aim of the leaders to restore Christianity to its former state. To accomplish this 
they proposed to cut away all the luxuriant growth which the Roman Catholic 
Church had nurtured through the centuries. Because of the presence of diseased 
limbs some of the excited reformers favored cutting down much of the whole 
tree. Both Luther and Calvin wished to return to the roots of Christianity by 
putting a new emphasis on the Bible as the basis of the Christian religion. 
Subsequent developments of these two branches of organized Christianity have 
accepted their leaders’ ideas in varying degrees. It is apparent to any observer 
that the Lutheran Church today does not follow in all details the complete 
teachings of Luther. 

There is one fundamental doctrinal difference which accounts for the con- 
trasting attitudes of the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Churches towards 
the ecclesiastical use of the arts. The Reformation made Christianity a religion 
of the Bible. It emphasized the worship of the word.! The Bible and the exposi- 
tion of the Scripture in the sermon must have the dominant place in Protestant 
worship. Before the Reformation the Bible was only one of several sources of 
authority; the writings of the Church Fathers, the sacramental system of the 
Church, the decrees of councils and Popes, and the impressive tradition weighed 
down with a rich artistic heritage of liturgic art and music. All these existed as 
co-authorities with the Bible. 

Luther and Calvin, the two leaders of the Continental Reformation, held 
conflicting ideas concerning the use of the arts in the service of the church.? 
Luther’s position on the use of art in the church was the more favorable of the 
two. Luther was inclined to allow anything not condemned by the Bible, while 
Calvin went so far as to allow nothing which was not expressly approved by 
the Bible. 

The Lutheran doctrine of the “priesthood of all believers” led to the growth 
of a new emphasis on congregational participation in the service of worship, 
and to the encouragement of individual reading of the Bible. In 1523 appeared 
Luther’s Formula Missal, a hurried work that contained a new order of service 


1 This was begun when the printing press was invented and continues to our own day in 
the multiplicity of alphabetic government agencies. 

2 For a discussion of Calvin’s ideas see the author’s ‘‘Calvin and the Arts” in Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, Vol. VI, No. 3, pp. 246 ff. 
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which was a revision of the Catholic Mass with objectionable parts removed. 
Three years later appeared the Deutsche Messe, a more carefully prepared docu- 
ment. Most of this was in German and congregational participation was amply 
provided for. Not all the service was put into German. The Kyrie retains the 
Greek and is sung to music similar to the Gregorian Chant. 

Martin Luther wished to keep much of the arts in the service of the church. 
Only that which was prohibited in the Bible would be removed from the liturgy. 
He said, 


I am not of the opinion that all arts are to be cast down and destroyed on account of the 
gospel, as some fanatics protest; on the other hand I would gladly see all arts, especially 
music, in the service of Him who has given and created them. 

While they were singing Passion music Dr. Martin Luther listened with great attention 
to it and said, ‘‘Music is a fair and sweet gift of God. It has often given to me new life, and 
inspired me with a desire to preach. Saint Augustine had a conscientious scruple about it. 
When he heard music with pleasure, and was made joyful by it, he would afterwards weep 
as if he had committed a sin. He was, however, a noble, pious man. If he lived now he would 
be on our side. But Saint Jerome would condemn us.’ 


Three arts were definitely promoted by the early Lutheran Church, and the 
Lutheran Chorale can be said to have been born then. These three arts are (1) 
Poetry (the metrical hymn), (2) Music (Chorale, Motet, Cantata, Passion, organ 
composition, etc.), and (3) Printing (the Art of the Book). 


LUTHERAN POETRY 


The metrical hymn in the vernacular had been allowed by the Catholic Church 
before the Reformation and was used on certain occasions in the church service 
as well as in the homes. But in the early years of the Reformation movement 
there arose a wealth of new hymns, some paraphrased from the Scriptures and 
others entirely original. Thirty-six of these hymns are attributed to Martin 
Luther. 

The texts which appeared at the time of the establishment of the Lutheran 
Church expressed a simple dignity and feelings common to the group. The 
following excerpts from Luther’s hymns illustrate the objective and community 
expression of these texts: 


Be glad now, all ye Christian men 
And let us rejoice unfaynedly. 


Come, Holy Ghost, come our God 
And shed Thy heavenly gifts abroad 
on us, and unto every heart 

True faith and fervent love impart. 


Come, O Creator Spirit blest! 
And in our souls take up thy rest; 


A mighty fortress is our God, 
A bulwark never failing. 





3 Martin Luther, Works. Spiritual Hymn Book, Vol. VI, p. 284. 
4 Martin Luther, Table Talk (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1893), pp. 118, 
119. 
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Many other authors contributed excellent texts. Later under the German 
Pietistic movement the original strength and solidarity of these hymns was 
diluted, and hymns of a more subjective and introspective nature were approved. 


LUTHERAN MUSIC 


Music is the dominant art of the Reformation in Germany. The Chorale, the 
Cantata, and the Passion are of great artistic and spiritual significance for the 
Lutheran Reformation. The liturgy made extensive use of the Chorale. It was 
the favorite part of congregational participation. It was both liturgic and non- 
liturgic, since it was used in schools and family circles as well as in the service 
of the church. 

Many people think that Luther wrote the tunes, but we have no convincing 
evidence of this. He was something of a musician, played the flute and had much 
music-making in his own home, but most authorities agree that he did not write 
the tunes of the Chorales. 


Luther did not set any hymns to music. The melodies were partly supplied by Walther and 
many of them are adaptations of earlier melodies or chorales familiar to the people from 
Catholic days.® 


The Chorale traces its origin from three sources: (1) Pre-Reformation German 
Hymns, (2) Gregorian Chant, and (8) Secular Folk Song. These melodies were 
changed and worked over until they became suited to the new texts. 

Johann Walther (1496-1570) was Luther’s devoted friend and musical collab- 
orator. It was probably his hand which shaped these melodies. We have strong 
grounds for thinking that on evenings at Luther’s home these melodies were 
experimented with and suggested changes were given by various musical friends. 
Ludwig Senfl (1492-1555), a devout Catholic, helped in this cooperative 
artistic process, until the Counter-Reformation and the Thirty-Years’ war made 
his collaboration impossible. 

The emotional appeal of the Lutheran Chorale with its combination of a 
strong forceful text and a rugged melody probably had more to do with the 
first success of the Reformation movement than all the theological arguments. 
‘Rin’ feste Burg’’ is often referred to as the “Battle Cry of the Reformation.” 

The sudden popularity of these Chorales led to the publication of many song 
books, the first of which was Johann Walther’s Wittenbergisch Geistlich Gesang- 
buch, which appeared in 1524. This contained four hymns by Luther, three by 
Paul Speratus and one by an unknown author. Another book of the same year 
had fourteen more hymns by Martin Luther. In 1525 Luther added six more 
to another song book published by Walther. In the preface to the 1525 publica- 
tion he says: 


That it is good, and pleasing to God, for us to sing spiritual songs is, I think, a truth 
whereof no Christian can be ignorant; since not only the example of the prophets and 
kings of the Old Testament (who praised God with singing and music, poesy and all kinds of 





5 Hartmann Grisar, Martin Luther, His Life and Works (London: B. Herder Book Co., 
1930), p. 428. 
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stringed instruments) but also the like practice of all Christendom from the beginning, 
especially in respect to psalms, is well known to everyone: yea, St. Paul doth also appoint 
the same third chapter, to sing spiritual songs and psalms from the heart unto the Lord, that 
thereby the word of God and Christian doctrine be in every way furthered and practiced. 

Accordingly, to make a good beginning and to encourage others who can do it better, I 
have myself, with some others, put together a few hymns, in order to bring into full play the 
blessed Gospel, which by God’s grace hath again risen: that we may boast, as Moses doth 
in his songs (Exodus xv.) that Christ is become our praise and our song, and that, whether 
we sing or speak, we may not know anything save Christ our Savior, as St. Paul saith 
(1 Cor. ii). 

These songs have been set in four parts, for no other reason than because I wished to 
provide our young people (who both will and ought to be instructed in music and other 
sciences) with something whereby they might rid themselves of amorous and carnal songs, 
and in their stead learn something wholesome, and so apply themselves to what is good with 
pleasure, as becomes the young. 

Therefore I entreat every pious Christian to give a favorable reception to these hymns, and 
to help forward my undertaking, according as God hath given him more or less ability. 
The world is, alas, not so mindful and diligent to train and teach our poor youth, but that 
we ought to be forward in promoting the same. God grant us his grace. Amen.* 


In these song books the melody usually appears in the tenor with from two 
to four additional parts for other voices. The congregation usually sang the 
melody in the tenor and the choir supplied the harmony. Luther took congrega- 
tional singing very seriously and often held choir practice on week nights for 
the entire congregation and the choir.’ It was only in the seventeenth century 
that the organ began to supply the harmony, and the melody for voices was 


placed in the top part. 

The Chorales were not originally sung in the slow, stately, monotonous form 
which most people associate with this type of music. They were not confined 
by bar lines and had a flexibility and life resulting from the use of note values 
of various lengths. An attempt to regain some of this rhythmic elasticity has 
been made by some students of the subject, as is shown in recent hymnals.* 

The musical taste and ability of the German people were on a high plane at 
this time. Singing was taught in the schools and an examination of the music 
used in the elementary schools shows that a high degree of skill must have 
been possessed by the young people. Luther encouraged part singing for school, 
home and church. He was fond of the Netherland music and especially of the 
compositions of Josquin Des Pres. At Luther’s suggestion his publisher, George 
Rhau, reprinted vocal works of these Netherland masters. Motets were written 
by German composers in the Netherland tradition, often using Chorale melodies 
as themes. 

When we survey the organ music of Germany in the Baroque period we are 
in the presence of the greatest artistic achievement of the Reformation. The 
only possible rival might be the Cantata, Oratorio and Passion music which 


6 The Hymns of Martin Luther Set to Their Original Melodies, ed. by Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883), p. xxi. 

7 Georg Buchwald, Predigten D. Martin Luthers (Gutersloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1925), Vol. 
I, Oct. 11-April 3, 1530, p. 540. On August 15, 1529 Luther read a notice of a congregation 
meeting on a week night for practice in singing the Chorales. 

8 The Lutheran Hymnal (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1941). 
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grew from somewhat the same inspirational source. By number of composers, 
by bulk of composition and by musical worth there has never been a period 
more fertile and productive in the entire history of organ literature. It does 
these composers a grave injustice to consider their work as merely preparing 
the forms of the Chorale Prelude, Toccata, Prelude and Fugue, etc., for the 
use of Bach. It is fortunate that many new editions of these early organ composi- 
tions have appeared in recent years and that they are becoming more frequently 
heard as service music and in recitals. Composers and performers must continu- 
ally go back to this fountainhead of organ music for inspiration and for a criterion 
of what is best in art. 

Because Germany was impoverished by the many religious and political wars, 
there were no wealthy courts to support Italian Opera Companies. The one 
patron of music was the Lutheran Church, with the result that practically all 
composers in Germany of this period just before Bach were forced into church 
music. Never before or since have we had conditions when all the composers 
were organists, and all the organists were composers! Scheidt, Pachelbel, Béhm, 
and Buxtehude were the giants who preceded Bach. These men should not be 
considered as merely forerunners of J. S. Bach, but important composers in 
their own right.° 

The Cantata, with its combination of chorus, soli and instrumental music, 
can be traced directly to Italy and the operatic revolution at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. At first a secular form, it was taken up by the German 
church musicians and used as a religious art form. Although not a child of pure 
Reformation stock, it was the result of the union of an Italian mother, bringing 
recitative and beautiful solo melody, and a Protestant father supplying the 
heritage of the Chorale. Netherland polyphony was inherited from both parents. 
The Cantata, strictly speaking, was De Tempore, the texts and the Chorales 
used, being taken from those appropriate to the particular day in the Church 
Year. They are analogous to the anthems of the Church of England, although 
longer and more elaborate. 

The German Passion of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries drew its 
inspiration from two sources. The Catholic Church had used a series of narrations 
during Holy Week to tell the story of the death and sufferings of Christ. These 
were done in the style of Gregorian Chant and several men participated, each 
taking the part of a definite Biblical character or the narrator. The other source 
was a Motet Passion in which the chorus in contrapuntal form told the entire 
story. The German Passion, or Oratorio Passion, used the new technique of the 
Cantata on the old subject matter. Heinrich Schiitz (1585-1672) led the way 
to the famous Passions of J. S. Bach (1685-1750). 


THE ART OF THE BOOK 


Since for Luther the Bible is of supreme importance, it is only natural that 
he should encourage Bible reading. Luther finished the translation of the New 


® There is not space in this paper to go into a proper study of the organ music of this 
period. The following books are suggested: Fellerer, Karl Gustav, Orgel und Orgelmusik: 
thr Geschichte, (Augsburg; B. Filser, 1929), and Frotscher, Gotthold, Geschichte des Orgel- 
spiels und der Orgel, (Berlin: Hesse Verlag, 1936). 
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Testament into German in 1522 and from then on he led an active campaign 
for printing and distributing the Bible and religious tracts to all the people. 
Luther realized the value of the printed word. His press was more powerful 
than his preaching. He could thereby reach a wider public. The phenomenal 
rise in the number of printed works in Germany during the first few years of 
the Reformation shows the immediate effect of this movement on printing. 


Number of separate works printed in Germany in 


Books were no longer the costly folios for the few, but inexpensive pamphlets 
for the many. People read and thought. The early tracts were illustrated by 
wood cuts and engravings. Many small hand bills of a propaganda nature 
against the Catholics were printed and sold or given away at fairs and at the 
markets. The Catholic Church placed all these writings on the Index Expurga- 
torius, but was forced to a counter-attack using the same type of material. 

Woodcut illustration was known and widely practiced in Europe even before 
the invention of printing. From 1460 on illustrated books were issued at Bam- 
berg by Albrecht Pfister. These were mostly popular texts such as fables and 
stories. At Basle between 1492 and 1494 illustrated books were published and 
young Diirer was there at the time. It was this artist who was later to excel 
in all types of prints, wood blocks, etchings, and engravings. The Reformation 
did not start book illustration, but it did give it significant encouragement. 


LUTHERAN ARCHITECTURE 


There is no such thing as a Protestant architectural style. Luther used the 
churches as he found them and made only a few changes. He did not demand 
conformity to a pattern in liturgy or in church appointments. The creed did not 
support the theory of the divine presence at the altar, and, therefore, the altar 
itself became of less importance. The interesting church plans of Leonhard Sturm 
show the ancestry of our modern club-house or lecture-hall type of church build- 
ing. These church buildings are built for sermons and not for the sacred central 
altar. 


However much we may admire the Reformation in its other aspects, it must be ad- 
mitted that in architecture and sculpture it produced few results from an artistic standpoint. 
In the hated Rome of the Popes, the colossal cathedral of St. Peter’s and many other marvel- 
ous churches and palaces were being raised; but in Germany, torn by political and religious 
struggles, the new architectural forms appear only in a number of public buildings, guild- 
halls and town-halls. 

This was not due to the Reformation in Germany being inimical to art. The great Gothic 
churches and cathedrals were preserved intact; Melanchthon also recommended the preser- 
vation of the stained glass windows, ‘“‘because they were never the object of worship.” As in 
the souls of men, so in many cities the Reformation was a gradual process. It is still difficult 
to determine whether Erasmus, Diirer and Holbein were Protestants as we use the term 
today.?° 





10 Joseph Pijoan, History of Art (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928), Vol. III, p. 
320. 
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LUTHERAN PAINTING 


As a direct result of the Lutheran Reformation there were developed but few 
pictorial art forms. Luther was not antagonistic to pictorial art. He shocked his 
sterner contemporaries by having a picture of the Madonna in his room. He 
denounced the iconoclastic actions of some of his followers. Yet, the early 
Lutheran Church by creed or liturgy did not sponsor any new pictorial art 
forms within the church. Woodcarvers and to a lesser extent sculptors continued 
to work, and religious paintings continued to be done with little change in 
spirit or style from Pre-Reformation work. But there was no longer the regular 
demand which the patronage of the Catholic Church had provided. 

The Lutheran Church continued to receive paintings, most of which were 
second rate, but the fact that it continued to accept them shows that the Lu- 
theran Church was not hostile to pictorial art, but only did not make of this 
art an integral part of its liturgy as did the Roman Catholic Church. 


Protestant art never got beyond its beginnings. It was not only the horrors of the Thirty 
Years’ War that hindered its development but the fact that Protestantism did not manifest 
a desire for art; it did not endeavor to bring about that union of religion and art which 
swept Catholicism to the highest artistic achievements." 


In Protestant Germany the Church was no longer the patron of the arts. 
The wealthy burghers became the patrons and demanded imposing Town-Halls, 
Guild-Halls, Residences, and Portrait Paintings which would help to satisfy 
pride in self,,in family, and in local groups. This change in patronage cannot 
be traced entirely to the Reformation. By lessening the importance of the 
church art, the secular art took on more importance, but the deeper reason for 
this change lay in the gradual modifications which took place in social conditions 
during and after the Renaissance. Also of some influence was the fact that the 
middle class which had come into power distrusted and disliked the elaborate 
art associated with the Roman Catholic Church and the nobility. 

Although most of the pictorial art of the Reformation in Germany was second- 
rate, two great artists did emerge who are considered as Protestant. A study of 
these two men, Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) and Hans Holbein (1497-1543) will 
illustrate what change did take place in that period. 

Albrecht Diirer, perhaps the greatest of all German artists, draws his fame 
from his prints—wood cuts, engravings, and etchings. He grew up under the 
influence of the Roman Catholic Church, but was brought to the new religion 
by Erasmus, Luther and Melanchthon. Diirer represents a good combination 
of the best of the Gothic Spirit, the culture of the Renaissance, and sober thoughts 
about personal religion from the Reformation. Although he traveled in Italy 
his art was not denationalized by the sensuous beauty of Italian art, but he 
kept the strength of his native Germany. Although he never officially broke 
with the Roman Catholic Church, he accepted the Protestant theories of re- 
ligion as did his fellow artist Cranach. By the year 1519 he was so preoccupied 
with the teachings of Luther that a young student, Jan van Scoral, left him to 


1 Lang, P. H., Music in Western Civilization (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1941), 
p. 320. 
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study elsewhere. He remained loyal to Protestant beliefs and often expressed 
himself strongly on this subject in his writings. 
On his journey to the low countries in 1521 he writes: 


On the Friday before Whitsuntide, 1521, tidings came to me at Antwerp that Martin 
Luther had been so treacherously taken prisoner, for he trusted the Emperor Charles’ 
herald, who had been granted to him with the Imperial safe conduct—If he suffered, it is for 
the sake of Christian truth and because he has fought with the unChrist-like papacy, which 
strives with its heavy load of human laws against the redemption of Christ.—And if we lose 
this man, who has written more clearly than anyone in a hundred and forty years, and to 
whom Thou has given such an evangelic spirit, we pray Thee, O Heavenly Father, that 
Thou give again Thy spirit to another, that he may gather together anew from all parts the 
Holy Christian Church, that we may all live again in a pure and Christian manner, so that 
from our good works all unbelievers, with Turks, heathens, and Calicuts, may turn them- 
selves to us and embrace the Christian faith —Whoever reads Martin Luther’s books may 
see how clear and transparent his doctrine is, for he teaches the Holy Gospel. Wherefore his 
writings are to be held in the greatest honor, and not to be burned; unless, indeed, his op- 
ponents, who always fight against the truth, were also cast into the fire with all their opin- 
ions, they who would make gods out of men, but then only if there were printed new Lu- 
theran books. 

Oh, Erasmus of Rotterdam, where wilt thou stay. Dost thou see how the unjust tyranny 
of worldly power and the might of darkness prevail?—Ride on beside the Lord Jesus; guard 
the truth, win the martyr’s crown!!? 


There is no evidence that Diirer and Luther ever met, but Diirer did use 
Luther’s likeness for “St. John Under the Cross” which is now in the Albertina 
Museum in Vienna. He probably obtained a portrait from Wittenberg for his 
model." 

After his conversion to Protestantism his art reflects a change. This man 
who had done more than any other to familiarize the Northern world with the 
true spirit of pagan antiquity now practically abandoned secular subject matter 
except for scientific illustrations, traveler’s records and portraiture. His subjects 
became more and more of an evangelical character and he worked with im- 
passioned austerity. There was less extraneous detail in the pictures, as a com- 
parison between some of the early and the late Madonnas will show." He still 
used legends and the symbolism of Catholicism as this was natural to him, but 
worked with more restraint and directness. 

The “Four Apostles,” painted in 1526, just two years before his death, is 
one of the best examples of his mature art showing the influence of Protestant- 
ism. The subject matter is taken from the New Testament and represents the 
four apostles, John the Evangel, Peter, Mark and Paul, upon whose teaching 
much of Protestantism rests. Each of the four apostles is holding a Bible, showing 
the importance of the Bible in Diirer’s thought. Under the painting of “The 
Four Apostles” he wrote, “All worldly rulers in these dangerous times should 
give good heed that they receive not human misguidance for the word of God, 


12 Albrecht Diirer, Records of Journeys to Venice and The Low Countries, ed. by Roger 
Fry (Boston: The Merrymont Press, 1843, pp. 83-87). 

13 Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Direr (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1945), Vol. 
II, p. 66. 

14 Thid. 
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for God will have nothing added to his Word or taken away from it.’ This 
painting was not a commission, but a work done to please himself and to present 
to his native city of Nuremberg. He sent the following letter with the gift to 
the City Council: 


Prudent, honourable, wise, dear Masters, I have been intending, for a long time past, to 
show my respects for your Wisdoms by the presentation of some humble picture of mine as 
a remembrance but I have been prevented from doing so by the imperfection and the insignifi- 
cance of my works, for I felt that with such I could not stand well before your Wisdoms. 
Now, however, that I have just painted a panel upon which I have bestowed more trouble 
than on any other painting, I considered none more worthy to keep it as a remembrance than 
your Wisdoms. 

Therefore, I present it to your Wisdoms with the humble and urgent prayer that you will 
favorably and graciously receive it, and will be and continue, as I have ever found you, my 
kind and dear Masters. 

Thus shall I be diligent to serve your Wisdoms in all humility.1® 


Hans Holbein the Younger (1497-1543) felt the influence of the Reformation 
in a different way than did Diirer. As there was no longer any substantial patron- 
age in Germany for the artists in ecclesiastic circles, he was forced to seek work 
elsewhere. Holbein was acquainted with the humanists of his day and did 
drawings for In Praise of Folly by Erasmus. Little is known of his early life, 
but he was in Switzerland at Basle in 1515 where he found work as a designer 
with the printer Frobenior. He became a citizen of Basle in 1520 and spent much 
of his active life there. From 1526 there was hostility in Germany against pic- 
torial representation of saints and it became difficult for an artist to earn a 
living there. In the year 1526 Holbein was forced for financial reasons to descend 
to the making of coats of arms for the town of Waldenburg. In the same year 
he found the patronage which he had been seeking and moved to England. 
Probably through the friendship of Erasmus he was introduced to Sir Thomas 
More and obtained commissions for court paintings. He grew in popularity and 
in 1536 he achieved his ambition and became court painter to Henry VIII. 

Holbein lived almost a generation after Diirer. There were no longer com- 
missions for religious works in Germany. Holbein found it wise to move first to 
Switzerland, where he did private commissions of portraits, book illustrations, 
and series of woodcuts such as the famous “Dance of Death.” He found his 
real place in England in doing portraits in a masterly fashion. Had the Reforma- 
tion not occurred, he might have been so much occupied with Madonnas, saints 
and other religious pictures that he would have had little energy or interest left 
for portraiture. 

The Lutheran Church in the United States, as in the world, has a noble heri- 
tage in its ceremonies of worship and its artistic usages that spring from an 
unbroken line from the early church. Although during the first years of Lu- 
theranism in this country a stern pioneer spirit showed itself in a limited emphasis 
on the liturgic arts, today the average Lutheran Church in America uses the 


15 Quoted in Sir William Orpen, The Outline of Art (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1923), Vol. I, p. 99. 
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resources of the arts in its service of worship. The present reawakening of the 


Calvinistic sects to the importance of art in the service of worship suggests that 
this branch of Christendom is tardily making amends for its unfortunate sup- 
pression of the arts as an aid to worship. The Lutheran Church, by contrast, 
has no need to change its practice because it has continued to employ the arts 
in its ceremonies of worship from the time of its inception at the time of the 
Protestant Reformation. 





REVIEWS 


Srorriswoove, Raymonp. Film and ils Techniques. Berkeley and Los Angeles 1951, Uni- 
versity of California Press, pp. 516, ill., $7.50. 

The celluloid odor of authenticity emanates from every page of this most complete and 
lucid handbook of film techniques the reviewer has ever seen. Aesthetic considerations are 
brief and limited to what derives from technical devices. (Many other treatises—among 
them Mr. Spottiswood’s own Grammar of the Film—satisfy this need.) Yet the present book 
is recommended to the art theorist, because it is as true for the film as it is for music that 
competent artistic evaluation is impossible without technical knowledge of the medium. 
The aesthetician may not have to reach the point of knowing why push-pull tracks do not 
need blooping, but he will find out why the ‘‘dynamie cutting”’ of the Russians suited Hege 
lian dialectic, why polarized lenses do not suit love couples, and why the abstract films of 
MeLaren and Len Lye look as though art were streaming from the skies. 

The author is excellently prepared by his years of practical experience at the National 
Film Board of Canada and by his acquaintance with physies, chemistry, and mathematies. 
His conceptual thinking has a precision too rarely encountered in technical writing, and he 
has an admirable gift of hitting the essence of an argument by simple, but original formula- 
tion (e.g., when the optical printer is defined as a rephotographing device). He never loses 
sight of the fact that all the tricky machinery must serve a useful cultural purpose, and 
passages of fine writing enliven the text throughout. There is a glossary of 1000 terms. 

While Mr. Spottiswoode’s main interest is properly with the documentary and experi 
mental film, he has succeeded in describing large and small scale production in one integrated 
survey. Since the book is likely to remain the standard text for some time to come, a few 
suggestions for the next edition may be justified. There seems to be no good reason for 
treating recording practice, recording devices, and sound reproduction in inverted order. 
Lighting might move from chapter 12 to its logical place in chapter 3. The principles of the 
microphone need discussion; the treatment of the subtractive color process is too short to 
be comprehensible, and an explanation of timbre and wave shape would prepare the reader 
for what is said later about synthetic sound. Most, but not all, of the many illustrative 
cartoons are more enlightening than visually confusing. 

Rupo_r ARNHEIM 


Reiman, Francis. Psychotic Art. A Study of the Products of the Mentally Ill. New York 

1951, International Universities Press, pp. 180, 17 pls., $4.50. 

The book may be taken as a British antidote to the spicy aesthetic vagaries of our own 
psychoanalysts. Sober in thought and language, this study has a different approach chiefly 
for two reasons. In the first place, psychoanalysis has dealt mostly with neuroses and thus 
has contributed little to the understanding of schizophrenic art products. Secondly, Dr. 
Reitman is a neuropsychiatrist of the more belligerent sort. He distrusts psychological ex- 
planation and qualitative method. Freud’s and Jung’s theories are dismissed as lacking 
proof, gestalt ‘Shas become the cloak for much loose and vague thinking.’’ His bias tends to 
confuse his terminology—for instance, when ‘‘physiological’’ is used for ‘“‘perceptual’’— 
and comes out even in his slips (Bullough’s ‘physical distance’’). 

Defining art as ‘‘a mental manifestation based on human cerebral function,’’ the author 
attempts to show that schizophrenia, and its pictorial products, can be related to structural 


and functional alterations of the nervous system. He offers interesting comparisons bet ween 
psychotic symptoms and what happens after brain lesions or under the influence of mescalin. 
This leads to crucial questions. To what extent are the deviations from reality in psychotic 
art work due to actual changes in perception? Are the changes of the subjective body image 
the cause of the distortion of reality or only one of its manifestations? 

The well-known disturbances of the cognitive functions (condensation, fusion, reversal, 


fluid boundaries of the self) are retraced in the pictures, and there is good material on the 
176 
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regressive primitivization which takes place when the psychotic deteriorates. But little is 
done to interpret psychologically such characteristic features as the compulsive filling-in 
of space or the geometric formalism. Dr. Reitman is intrigued by the comparison of schizo- 
phrenic and modern art, but does not get much beyond the statement that in the psychotic 
product a lack of structure derives from the disintegration of perceptual relations and con- 
cepts while the modern artist re-structures deliberately. To the schizophrenic, pictorial 
distortions are real, and symbols are taken literally. According to the author, the schizo- 
phrenic paints to adjust himself to his altered reality. One patient said his pictures “‘prove 
that I am here.’”’ Even so, Dr. Reitman attributes little therapeutic value to the artistic 
activity of psychoties. 

His theoretical discussions of psychiatric problems are more fruitful than the incon- 
clusive case studies. Few pictures are reproduced, and not much is done with them. The 
study of Goya’s etchings is quite sketchy. The many pages of tediously elementary dis- 
quisitions on art, symbol, value, Jung and Freud, and the social background of modern art 
would have been better spent if the author had applied his valuable practical knowledge to 
a thorough discussion of more pictures. 

Rupo_r ARNHEIM 


Busu, DovuGuas. Science and English Poetry. A Historical Sketch, 1590-1950. New York 
1950, Oxford University Press, pp. viii + 166, $3.50. 

WaGcGoner, Hyarr Howe. The Heel of Elohim. Science and Values in Modern American 
Poetry. Norman, Oklahoma 1950, University of Oklahoma Press, xx + 235, $3.00. 
These two books are much alike. Their subject is the same, the response of 

poets to science and to philosophies influenced by science; Bush surveys English poetry 
from the Elizabethan age to the present, while Waggoner examines six American poets of 
our own time. In their general point of view, the two critics are also close together. Both 
attack what they call ‘‘scientism,’’ variously manifested in positivism, materialistic nat - 
uralism, and semanticism. In ethics and psychology, both describe themselves as Christian 
humanists; in aesthetics, they conceive poetry as a means of knowing and communicating 
truth, an act of imagination or sensibility which reveals the nature of reality, especially as 
to values, through myth and symbol. For both, poetry provides ‘‘next to religion, the 
highest kind of illumination’’; it expresses and satisfies the complete and integrated human 
personality, and the poet is the ‘“‘quintessence of man’’, the only ‘“‘whole man’’.! Comple- 
mentary in subject-matter, similar if not identical in point of view, these books are com- 
panion-pieces, each supplementing the other. Together they offer striking testimony to the 
scope and intensity of the revolt against positivism in recent scholarship and literary criti- 
cism. 

Science and English Poetry was written as a series of lectures, delivered on the Patten 
Foundation at Indiana University in 1949. Bush is an old hand at lecturing, and he does 
this sort of thing extremely well; in six chapters of fewer than thirty pages each, he gives a 
remarkably clear, lively, and well proportioned survey of more than three centuries of lit - 
erary history. But his book has the defect of all critique du combat. Christian humanism is a 
reasonable philosophy, preferable in many ways to the positivism which Bush attacks. Ac- 
ceptance or rejection of it, however, rests on grounds external to his data, which concern 
the opinions of certain poets. These offer no evidence to support Bush’s philosophy, unless 
by a mere argument from the authority of these writers, and his philosophy, in turn, throws 
no light on the opinions, which would be just the same if reported from a different point 
of view. To readers interested in the problems debated between humanists and positivists, 
the data presented do not help to determine the solution; to those who wish to understand 
the poets, Bush’s evaluation of the data is irrelevant, incompetent, and immaterial. 

Waggoner’s book is less susceptible to these strictures. Since his six American poets 
have been less studied than the older English poets discussed by Bush, his summary of their 
ideas includes a good deal that has not previously been established; the chapters on Hart 


‘ Bush, pp. 4-5, 11-12, 38-41, 108, 151, 164-166; Waggoner, pp. vii-xiii, 9-17, 193-204. 
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Crane and Robert Frost are especially helpful. In his concluding chapter, furthermore, 
Waggoner presents a line of reasoning for which there is no parallel in Bush. The style of 
these modern poets, he contends, cannot be adequately formulated in semantic terms, nor 
can their reactions to science be made intelligible under positivistic conceptions of human 
nature. Lam not sure that he is right; semanticism and positivism may well be more com- 
prehensive and flexible than he is willing to allow. But the argument makes a real connection 
between Waggoner’s data and his point of view; it is therefore less arbitrary and dogmatic, 
more open to verification within the context of the book, than is Bush’s thesis. 
In Waggoner’s study too, however, the assumptions of the critic intrude a debatable third 
thing between the reader and the poems, a machinery of interpretation and evalu- 
ation which is to a large extent independent of the facts presented. As in reading Bush, the 
reader who holds different views, or who wishes to suspend judgment on the issues under 
debate, must systematically discount for Waggoner’s bias. 

A word should be said, in conclusion, about the theory of poetry to which both Bush and 
Waggoner subscribe. Historically, this theory is a late (and much diluted) version of ro- 
mantic poetics, a philosophy in which intellect or understanding is subordinated to intui- 


tion, to transcendental reason or imagination. Philosophically, this position is cpen not 
only to the objections of modern positivists, but to the far more formidable criticism of 
Plato, as stated in the Jon, the tenth book of the Republic, and elsewhere. Until somecne has 
convincingly answered these arguments—as Bush and Waggoner do not even begin to de— 
the claim that ‘‘in some sense not vet adequately defined or agreed upon, poetry conveys 


valid and objective knowledge’” is nothing but a pious wish, an unsupported hope. This is 
ground much too sandy to support either the general case for poetry or an adequate tech- 
nique of critical judgment. 


Hoyt TrRowBRIDGE 


Srruve, Gies. Soviet Russian Literature 1917-1950. Norman 1951, University of Oklahoma 

Press, pp. xvii + 414, $5.00. 

When Mr. Struve published the first version of this work in 1935, the future looked bright 
for Soviet letters. The Union of All-Soviet Writers had been organized three years before, 
and a “Magna Charta’’ of literature issued. Conflicting views and practices were still toler- 
ated. A history as factually true as Mr. Struve’s and complete—as his unfortunately could 
not be—might have been published inside the Soviet Union itself. There was ene ominous 
sign, it is true: the slogan ‘‘Socialist Realism’ had been coined, but no one took it too fear- 
fully. 

Three vears later it was no longer conceivable that Soviet scholars might write a com- 
plete history of their own literature, and the materials for such a task were beginning to 
disappear. Socialist Realism was still, as it has remained, a topic of endless debate, but it 
was likewise an increasingly effective phrase for rationalizing suppression. Except for the 
calculated hiatus of the war years, the controlled picture has been a steadily narrowing 
one. Writers have been muzzled or purged, books removed from shelves, ‘‘complete works” 
published minus offending volumes, names deleted from bibliographies, and discreet eva- 
sions practiced in both critical articles and literary discussions—where what is still de 
batable has had to be handled after the curious Soviet rule against writing objectively. 

In the meantime, outside Russia, Mr. Struve has been doing over the history of Soviet 
literature in quite a different fashion. An epilogue to the second edition of his work (1944) 
brought the picture up to 1943. The addition was ‘‘scrappy,’’ to use his own word for it, 
but he documented it as well as circumstances allowed; and in it he made a slight advance 
in the difficult task of defining and illustrating Socialist Realism. 

Today, in the handsome third edition, his work has enormously more than the mere 
virtue of bringing the story up to last vear. In the first two writings it was already indis 
pensable to the student of the subject as ‘“‘the only comprehensive treatment in English,” 


2 Waggoner, p. 203. 
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but it was clumsily assembled from lectures delivered in the University of London, and it 
lacked perspective. Now it is a completely rewritten and reorganized book. The index and 
the bibliography are each at least doubled in length; the section of the bibliography that 
covers books in English translations must surely be complete; and ambiguities in translit - 
eration have been eliminated and stresses in some names corrected. This as regards physical 
content. 

Improvements in form and style are equally marked. Chapter heads have been sharpened 
under the influence of anti-Communist essays, novels, and satires, and the pattern now has 
the unity and movement of drama. Through the final chapters search for the meaning of 
Socialist Realism runs like a leitmotif, and it finds grim resolution. Doomed figures like 
Yury Olesha return again and again to that gallant challenge of an implacable society that 
the Soviet theory of drama condemns. And in the style there is an infectious sympathy for 
such characters that is quite unrelated to the understandable political bias. 

Because this is an absorbing and timely story as well as a work of sober erudition, it 
should draw the readers that roam restlessly through insipid books about Russia like herds 
in search of salt. Here is the true savor. And because, by the grace of truth, it is also a 
powerful work of propaganda, the Voice of America could do worse than to quote or dram 
atize passages from it, or ask some of the terrible questions it raises. 


{0BERT C. STEPHENSON 


FaRNswortH, Paut R. Musical Taste: Its Measurement and Cultural Nature, Stanford Uni 

versity Press, 1950. Education-Psychology Series, Vol. Il, No. 1, pp. 94. 

In this treatise Professor Farnsworth marshals many lines of evidence to show that there 
exists a high order of agreement as to who are the most eminent composers of music. This 
evidence is based upon the following: 

Opinions of musicologists 

Opinions of college students 

Opinions of high school students 

Opinions of grade school children 

Space allotments in encyclopedias 

Space allotments in musical treatises 

Number of recordings listed in various guides to recorded music 

Frequency of appearance on orchestral programs and on certain broadcasts 

These facts show that taste is not whimsical; there is a well defined standard existing 
today. However, the author believes that the laws of taste are not absolute, but are limited 
to a particular culture at a particular time. The important influence in establishing the 
taste of any period is the opinions of the musicologists. They write the musical treatises, 
teach the courses in musical history, influence the selection of programs, and form the stereo 
types which are accepted by the public. As children grow older, they learn these stereotypes 
and tend to agree more closely with them. Formal tests in the field of musical taste depend 
upon the judgments of experts as their criterion of validity, and offer no evidence of ab- 
solute standards. 

There have been shifts in opinion during the past fifty vears. Although the “big four’’ 
(Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and Wagner) have retained their positions, Rossini has declined 
and Brahms has risen in favor. Since worth is not appreciated at once, contemporary com 
posers are not found at the top of the list. Preferences in music are influenced by training 
and by political associations as evidenced in studies cited by the author. He finds little 
proof, however, for highly theoretical systems, such as Birkhoff’s, or for psychoanalytieal 
theories. 


The treatise is written in a style which is both clear and interesting, and is especially 


valuable in affording a convenient summary of various studies of musical eminence. 
Me nvin G. Rice 


CHRISTENSEN, ERwin O. The Index of American Design. New York & Washington, D. C 
1950, Maemillan Co. & National Gallery of Art, pp. xvii + 229, 378 ills., $15.00. 
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Forp, Auice. Pictorial Folk Art. New England to California. New York & London 1949, 

Studio Publications, pp. 172, 110 ills., $6.95. 

BARKER, VIRGIL. American Painting. History and Interpretation. New York 1950, Macmillan 

Co., pp. xxvii + 717, 100 pls., $12.50. 

Wicut, Freperick S. Milestones of American Painting in our Century. New York 1949, 

Chanticleer Press, pp. 135, 50 pls., $5.00. 

The books reviewed here are important additions to the growing field of study of Ameri- 
‘an art. Although they investigate different aspects of American art they can be considered 
together because, in certain ways, they complement one another and because, from the 
viewpoint of aesthetics, they raise similar questions. In his introduction to The Index of 
American Design Holger Cahill gives a brief survey of the growth of interest in American 
craftsmanship and folk art as well as a history of the Index of American Design. Erwin O. 
Christensen describes in five sections the objects recorded and excellently reproduced in 
this well printed volume which is the ‘‘fullest presentation of the Index thus far.’’ In See 
tion I, ‘Our Wide Land,” are presented the ‘‘arts of transplanted groups [e.g., Pennsylvania 
Germans, Shakers, ete.| and other more acclimated works in a geographic arrangement.”’ 
The geographic section is balanced by an historical arrangement of subject matter in Section 
V, “The Years.’’ Section II, ‘‘Pioneers and Traders,”’ deals with ‘‘what fits into the sterner 
living of the first part of the later nineteenth century, frontier life, shipping, and business 
of the towns.”’ Section III, ‘‘About the House,’”’ contains ‘‘objects associated with life at 
home,’’ and the ‘‘aspects of the more comfortable living of the late nineteenth century”’ 
are discussed in Section IV, ‘For Profit and Pleasure.’? As Mr. Cahill points out, 
the ‘Second World War brought the activities of the [Index] project to an end before its 
work was done in any state and before much had been accomplished in the South.’’ The 
publication of this volume proves, if proof is needed, the great value of such a project as 
the Index, not only as a historical compendium for designers and art historians, but as a 
vivid documentation of social history as exemplified in forms far too long neglected. In 
addition to Mr. Christensen’s text and the outstanding reproductions, the volume contains 
a “List of Illustrations” (each item dated and annotated), a “Subject List’’ (which covers 
the entire collection of water color renderings and photographs in the Index of American 
Design at the National Gallery of Art), and an index; it is regrettable indeed that the ‘‘Se- 
lected Bibliography” is rendered all but useless since it is printed in a practically unread- 
able manner. 

While the Jnder volume deals primarily with objects of practical use, Alice Ford’s Pic- 
torial Folk Art presents a history of the kind of painting and drawing usually described as 
folk art. In eleven chapters the author analyzes, aided by a great number of black and white 
reproductions, such topies as, ‘Portraiture,’ ‘“‘Landseape Painting,’’ ‘‘Female Seminary 
Art,’’ “The Rediscovery of American Folk Art,’’ ete.; her conclusions are presented in ‘‘An 
Evaluation.’’ A well selected bibliography and an ‘Index of Folk Artists’? make this book 
a valuable companion to the Jndex publication. 

Virgil Barker’s American Painting is a most comprehensive study of the subject; begin- 
ning at approximately 1600, the investigation ends at about 1900 (but does not 
include Whistler) and concludes with an analysis of Ryder, Homer, and Eakins in ‘National 
Culmination.”’ The author attempts to show the development of American painting within 
its social framework and he marshals an impressive number of data from political, social, 
and economic history to round out his art historical account. The volume is, however, a 
history of American painters rather than of painting. Professor Barker has divided the 
historical span covered into two periods, ‘‘Period one: The Colonial,’”’ and ‘‘Period Two: 
The Provincial’. Within these periods seven divisions are made such as, ‘‘Colonial Be- 
ginnings—to 1725,” “Revolutionary Transition—1775 to 1790,’ ete., and the historical 
development is discussed primarily, though not exclusively, in terms of the personalities 
of the artists who are presented under such headings as ‘‘The summit of a useful life. Charles 
Willson Peale,” ‘‘An artist of impulse. Washington Allston,’’ ““Mid-century anecdote. Wil- 
liam Sidney Mount. William Ranney [e¢ al.],” ete. The author offers, of course, descriptive 
accounts of the paintings by means of which the historical development is shown, but it 
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seems to me that, from the viewpoint of aesthetic theory, this is the weaker part of the 
book. It is this weakness which, as far as I can see, prevents a coherent account of the his- 
tory of American painting as a cultural phenomenon with characteristics of its own. To say 
this is, of course, no criticism of the admirable achievement of Professor Barker’s historical 
investigations. It is quite probable that only after additional studies of such high scholarly 
quality have secured the necessary data that studies such as indicated above can be made. 
If they are to be undertaken, a close cooperation of both fields, art history and aesthetics, 
will be highly desirable. Excellent bibliographical notes and an index add to the value of 
this volume. 

Frederick 8S. Wight’s Milestones of American Painting is a far less ambitious undertaking, 
but Wight employs an approach similar to that of Barker’s. After a concise summary of the 
major movements in American painting in the twentieth century under such headings as 
‘‘News from Abroad,” ‘‘Abstraction comes Early,’’ ‘Social Comment,” ete., the author 
presents fifty reproductions of the work of as many different painters together with brief, 
concentrated comments on the painters and their work. These accounts are refreshingly 
sober and free from the excessive exuberance or mysticism frequently lavished upon modern 
art. 

From the viewpoint of aesthetics, these publications raise similar questions. One ques 
tion is, ‘‘What is the definition of ‘folk art’ as distinguished from ‘art’?”’ This is not merely 
a matter of settling the usage of a term—although that is highly desirable—but it is also a 
matter of clarifying certain notions connected with the term (and, obviously, the question 
arises regardless of what name or label is used). Is ‘‘folk art’’ identical with ‘‘anonymous 
art,’’ as seems sometimes implied, or is it a matter of the social and occupational status 
of the creator of the works? Is it a question of formal education versus lack of training? Or 
is the definition based upon artistic characteristics or aesthetic qualities of the works them- 
selves, regardless of origin? It seems to me that these questions must be clarified because 
the term ‘‘folk art”’ or “‘primitive art” carries with it certain connotations of being somehow 
basie or more original than ‘‘formal art.’’ Before such an assumption is accepted, it would 
be well to remember that a great deal of what passes as folk art is neither original nor basic 
but is often a simplified derivative of “formal art” (gesunkenes Kullurgut). Due to certain 
shifts in taste, we now enjoy and appreciate such folk art, but our enjoyment of these paint- 
ings, etc., does not in any way prove that they are basic, original sources of art. 

Another question that is raised is the following: ‘‘Have works of art and folk art originat- 
ing in America characteristic features that differentiate them clearly from European art ?’’ 
Again, this is not merely a matter of proper definition but concerns directly the aesthetic 
evaluation of American art. There is no question in the mind of the authors that American 
art possesses such characteristics—t hough they neither agree on them nor do they sueceed 
in describing them clearly. However, European critics on the whole (though there are ex 
ceptions) fail to discern these characteristic features and continue to consider American 
art as a minor variation, if not an inferior imitation, of European art as, for instance, the 
comments concerning the 1938 exhibits in London and Paris or the 1946 show at the Tate 
Gallery seem to indicate. This issue is not only an interesting illustration of the fact that 
aesthetic perception is frequently determined by extra-aesthetic factors, but it also shows 
the need for further close collaboration between art historians and aestheticians in regard 
to these questions. 

Hetmer HuNGERLAND 


CRANE, Mitton. Shakespeare’s Prose. Chicago, Ill., 1951, University of Chicago Press, pp. 

219, $3.00. 

This book has the merit of being interesting to read. This is not because it makes the 
usual concessions of over-emphasis and prolixity to hurrying readers no longer accustomed 
to pause and digest; we find ourselves surprised into attention because most of the book 
must be read at a walk. Just and durable critical judgments are presented with succinetness, 
and their basis in minutely careful observation is indicated, but we are not carried relent - 
lessly through the author’s psychological processes while he arrives at them. This is refresh- 
ing. 
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Dr. Crane does not consider primarily the nature of Elizabethan dramatic prose—its 
rhythms, imagery or diction as compared with those of blank verse—but rather the fune- 
tions it served in play after play, and the reasons why dramatists chose prose as a medium 
for portraying certain characters, certain situations or certain moods. He is interested in 
mixed prose-and-verse plays, not in the all-prose play which almost no dramatists except 
Jonson and Chapman chose to write. The functioning of prose in Shakespeare’s plays is 
the raison d’étre of the book, but the section dealing with other dramatists, from Kyd to 
Ford, is almost more interesting and more packed with judicious critical observation. The 
Shakespeare section is equally useful, for those who deal with one play after another in 
teaching or in working out other critical problems than this one of formal medium, but it 
requires more constant inner illustrating by the reader from his own remembrance of the 
various scenes, if the critical points are to seem varied and lively. 

The major functions served by dramatic prose are familiar to us, but they have not before 
been worked out with such care, from the beginning to the end of the period. When one fol- 
lows step by step the use of prose for clowns and comic subplots, prose for mad or feignedly 
mad characters, for low-life scenes or for trivial characters within scenes of greater dignity 
and seriousness, for cool cynicism or for some speaker’s nonchalant and detached com- 
mentary, one sees again the great stylistic principle of decorum at work, determining the 
minutiae of style to an extent that seems extraordinary to an age like ours, selfconscious 
about form but not trained as readers or as writers in a powerful and well-established formal 
tradition. The author is alert to the aesthetic effects gained through varying the speech 
levels within plays and within scenes, and he provides us with the opportunity and the data 
for testing out those theories which anyone familiar with the plays has evolved only to feel 
dissatisfaction with their incompleteness: that prose is assigned according to social class, 
that it is abandoned in the serious moments of a play, that it brings the astringency or flat- 
ness of ‘realism’ into the blank verse world. 

Dr. Crane rightly finds denigration or reduction (as in the speeches of any mal-content, 
or critic of himself and others) to be the function served by some of the greatest dramatic 
prose of the period. One may disagree with him when he assigns this to Skakespeare as a 
new contribution; Jonson’s use of prose as the language of criticism (duly noticed earlier) 
is the same phenomenon, and these playwrights like others were alert to this element of 
decorum long before they developed skill to apply it, for every schoolboy learnt it when he 
studied and observed what poetic theory of the time had made a commonplace—that satire 
and ‘diminution’ of all sorts is normally written in the base style. Theory here merely or- 
ganized and made orderly statements about what naturally happens when language is 
functioning to this end. Both we ourselves and the other less skillful Elizabethan dramatists 
follow this natural principle—lamely or spasmodically according to our powers—but su- 
preme fitness of medium to end seems possible only to the greatest writers. However, when 
a great critical tradition had seeped down into the very crannies of what we now e¢all ‘an 
education’, first making a man more conscious of what he did and later less conscious and 
less selfconscious, writers had the advantage of starting from a place farther along the path 
to aesthetic maturity. They knew what they were about a little earlier, and came earlier 
to the freedom which accompanies the knowledge. To be sure, only the best men can learn 
much by hints caught from other men’s experience, distilled into ‘theory’, and only the best 
can learn thus to produce what is new and their own. 

This book is not harmed by its author’s omission of any consideration of relations be- 
tween practice and theory, unless perhaps one quarrel one might have with the author could 
thus have been averted. He talks a good deal about ‘contribution to the development’ of 
dramatic prose, about this and that ‘advance’, about Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
prose (treated, by the way, in a brief but rich and firm section) as being fine but making no 
‘substantial contribution’. Does one care? Why must fine and beautiful things always be 
on the way to something? The difference bet ween Shakespeare and his fellows is a difference 
in excellence and the sustaining of excellence; he is better as an artist, not as a navigator 
or an inventor or a scientific pioneer. The routes to the worlds he ‘found’ were on the maps. 
It is a greater thing to be able to fill a world with life than to chart a new course to one; 
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in our unfamiliarity with the maps men had before them we characteristically think in 
terms of Progress or New Discovery when we differentiate between greater and lesser. 
Awareness of variations in theory, of the many possibilities open to writers who used 
differing means to serve differing ends, might also have prevented a certain tendency to 
make Shakespeare’s particular accomplishments normative; Jonson especially is not given 
his due in the book. To every man his own excellence. Crane finds the only prose of Every 
Man in His Humour that has any intrinsic interest to be Bobadill’s—in which Jonson aims 
at effects Shakespeare also aimed at. Jonson’s peculiar excellences (or Chapman’s, in Bussy) 
go unnoticed while Dekker’s delectable but not genius-like approximation of Shakespearean 
virtues receives warm response. Who would deny genius to Webster? but equally who would 
deny that he is a man selfconsciously preoccupied with phrase? and occasionally thus unready 
to realize and meet his plays’ other demands? Yet it is Jonson who is put by with the phrase 
*workmanlike’; Jonson, whose ear is so delicate that the rhythms, inflections, pauses, of 
his prose make the speeches even of a Stephen as durably perfect the seventh year we read 
them as the first, and long after we formed the habit of forgiving Webster any mannerisms 
that pall for the sake of the marvels that outshine these. Men set themselves to do different 
things, and have it in them to do different things well; art like truth is no man’s several. 
Dr. Crane’s book is well written; it is dense without gumminess. It is a record to reach 
p. 149 of any book before making for any serious length of time that familiar inner com- 
ment ‘these are only the things we knew’. One misses some kinds of insight, and critical 
questions regarding the qualities and structure of prose clamor to be related to the problems 
of function—for these last alone are pretty much just the bare bones, fundamental to critical 
apprehension but not constituting it. Nevertheless there is plenty here to learn. 
RosemonD TuvE 


Lorimer, H. L. Homer and the Monuments. London, 1950, Macmillan, pp. xxiii + 552, 61 


figs., 32 pls., £3.0.0. 

How Homer was related to history was a question first raised after Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries at Troy and Mycenae from 1873 onwards. But Helbig’s work Das homerische Epos 
aus den Denkmélern erléutert (2nd edition, 1886) was before its time. Sir Arthur Evans’ re- 
markable finds at Cnossos were still in the future, and it was not yet possible to establish a 
chronology for those on the mainland. Since then, sixty years’ excavations have placed the 
whole picture of late Bronze Age and early Iron Age Greece in a new perspective, and the 
present work is an attempt at summarizing the archaeological material and relating it to 
the epics. The work was due to be done; and Miss Lorimer’s book will be indispensable to 
Homeric students and archaeologists alike. 

Its plan is straightforward. Two preliminary chapters discuss the history of prehistoric 
Greece down to the Iron Age and trace its foreign relations during the same period. (In- 
cidentally one cannot but be impressed by the progress that recent excavations have made 
possible in this field.) The next five chapters deal in turn with the evidence on cremation, 
the use of iron, the problem of writing and illiteracy in early Greece, arms and armor as 
known from excavation and from the epics, dress, and the Homeric house and temple. Fi- 
nally Miss Lorimer summarizes her conclusions and discusses their relevance to the problem 
of the composition of the liad and the Odyssey. 

Her own position is that of a ‘“‘unitarian” with qualifications. Her Homer is the author of 
the Iliad, much as we have it; but the Odyssey is by another author, familiar with the Iliad, 
and consciously taking it into account (sometimes, as in the case of Helen, ironically), 
in his own work. Both poems were written by about 700 B.C., but they are based on earlier 
epics, such as the Wrath of Achilles, going back to about 800 B.C. Behind these lies a con- 
tinuous tradition, derived ultimately from the courts of Mycenaean Greece, of verse com- 
posed in a hexameter which took shape when the Achaeans moulded a pre-Greek meter to be 
the vehicle of Greek heroic poetry. This tradition survived the break-up of the Dorian In- 
vasion, probably in Attica, the refuge of Achaean bands before they took off for Asia Minor. 

Not all that Miss Lorimer writes will command assent. It is hard, for instance, despite 
the lacuna in our finds, to believe that Greece lost all knowledge of such a fundamental in- 
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vention as the lamp between the time of the chamber tombs and the seventh century B. C. 
But the author is scrupulously fair, and all her arguments are fully set out and documented. 
Perhaps the threads might have been pulled a little tighter; and a greater willingness to 
make concessions to the ignorance of the ordinary man, who may be interested in Mycenae, 
Troy, and Homer without necessarily knowing Greek, would have given the book a wider 
public without necessarily reducing its value to the scholar. Even the latter would have 
been well served by a map giving the Bronze Age and early Iron Age sites in the eastern 
Mediterranean; for it is not everyone who immediately knows the whereabouts of Eutresis 
or Vrokastro. But this is perhaps asking too much where so much is offered—not least the 
thirty-two fascinating plates showing a variety of Bronze Age vases, stelai, and other ob- 
jects, which can be studied with pleasure quite independently of the arguments to which 
they contribute. 
F. W. WaLBANK 


Iusrot, T. 8. Poetry and Drama. Cambridge, Mass., 1951, Harvard University Press, pp. 44, 
$1.50. 

To distinguish clearly between verse and poetry, prose and the prosaic, is a first neces- 
sity for discussion of dramatic poetry. Meter is only one of the ways in which language can 
be heightened to poetry; and the drama when produced has more resources for aesthetic 
effect than words alone. T. 8. Eliot is aware of this distinction, yet he does not always suffi- 
ciently guard against the ambiguity of the word “‘prose,’’ as when he speaks with surprise 
of the achievements of “‘great prose dramatists’’ such as Ibsen and Chekhov. Leaving aside 
Ibsen’s notable use of verse in Brand and Peer Gynt, the full truth would seem to be that he 
and Chekhov found other means of heightening than meter, and therefore could be more 
justly called dramatic poets using a prose medium. Chekhov in particular found nonverbal 
resources for elevation in off-stage sounds and visible effects, and in pauses pregnant with 
unspoken feeling. No theorist dealing with dramatic beauty should limit himself to the 
written word. 

On the other hand, Mr. Eliot shows insight into the differences between lyrical and 
dramatic poetry which is rare among lyric poets. Poetry, he tells us, ‘‘must justify itself 
dramatically,’”’ and verse will become ‘‘poetry’”’ only ‘‘when the dramatic situation has 
reached such a point of intensity that poetry becomes the natural utterance.’’ Dramatic 
poetry should be written for an audience of ordinary people, not a coterie; and furthermore, 
an audience of people who do not enjoy reading verse. How unlike some of his disciples does 
Mr. Eliot sound here! 

When he speaks of the difficulty of reanimating blank verse, the need of avoiding Shake- 
spearean echoes, and his own use of an irregular trimeter with caesura, he speaks as a master 
of his craft, to be listened to with respect. When he considers the shortcomings of his plays, 
he is more tentative, and his modesty and candor are charming. They are also disarming. 
A critic who found 7'he Family Reunion obscure and faintly absurd is disarmed when its 
author says that its hero now strikes him ‘“‘as an insufferable prig.’’ And one’s feeling that 
The Cocktail Parity was successful mainly as drawing-room comedy is sustained by the au- 
thor’s wondering ‘‘whether there is any poetry in the play at all’’! 

His modesty and candor are finally the condition of his clearsightedness, and the means 
by which he may achieve dramas more fully dramatic, as well as poetic, than those he has 
yet written. 

ALAN REYNOLDS THOMPSON 


WinGERT, Pau 8S. T'he Sculpture of Negro Africa. New York 1950, Columbia University 

Press, pp. vii + 96, 118 pls., $4.50. 

The author has solved in an admirable manner the difficult task of treating such a vast 
subject as the diversity of the sculptural styles of the different tribes of West Africa, Cam- 
eroon, Central and East Africa in one slim volume. One would like to call this book a gen- 
eral introduction as it has had to restrict itself to a mere indication of the stylistic elements, 
their comparison, and to, a limited extent, their relationship to African social and religious 
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institutions. No psychological allusions are made, but the connection with certain trends 
in contemporary art is indicated. 

The exquisite picture material, selected exclusively from American collections, and the 
bibliography may lead interested readers to a more specialized and deepened study of the 
subject. The book’s greatest asset is that, although it aims at reaching a broad public, it 
does not fall prey to cheap popularizing or vague idealizing. In this respect it compares 
favorably with other similar publications. Mr. Wingert’s book remains factual, descriptive; 
its character of a stylistic dictionary of Negro sculpture or of an enlarged catalogue makes 
up for a certain dryness in the text which is due rather to the space limit than to the lack 
of enthusiasm for the ingenious Negro creations. 


J. P. Hopin 


CuasteL, ANDRE. Florentine Drawings, XIV-XVII Centuries. Tr. by Rosamund Frost. 
Hyperion (Distr. by Macmillan), London and New York 1950, pp. 221, 80 reprods., $2.50. 

Dries, Gaston. Drawing in France, XIX Century, The Romantics and the Realists. Tr. by 
L. Norton. Hyperion (Distr. by Macmillan), London and New York 1951, pp. 100, 80 
reprods., $2.50. 

CaR.IsLEe, ANNE. English Drawings, XIX Century. Hyperion (Distr. by Macmillan), London 
and New York 1951, pp. 100, 80 reprods., $2.50. 

The market for picture books of drawings seems limitless, and these little books are 
clearly designed for the gift shop market. They open well, with agreeable dust covers, 
sturdy-looking bindings, and well designed formal first pages. Unfortunately this effect 
grows steadily less as one looks at the heart of the book. The illustrations, only 53 inches in 
their greater dimension, are uniformly over a yellowish background, except for a few inex- 
plicably over green. The process is the same for pencil drawings, which come out faint, pen, 
which come out black, and chalk, which come out fuzzy. The oddest aspect of the Florentine 
book is ihe order of the drawings, which is neither chronological, typological, by tendencies, 
or in any other discernible series. Beginning with Gozzoli, it procedes to Pontormo, about 
two thirds through, with fifty year swings forward and back. The last third is then chiefly de- 
voted to Leonardo and Michael Angelo, though among the works of the latter one Andrea 
del Sarto suddenly appears. The subtitle is also a little misleading, since the fourteenth 
century is represented only by three drawings datable 1390-1410, and the seventeenth by 
one of Giovanni da 8. Giovanni (d. 1636). 

The French volume contains startling English, including these phrases found in cap- 
tions: “Study for Portrait of the Misses of the Seine,’”’ ‘‘Heads of Christ for Burial Tomb,”’ 
“Charge of the Mamelucks,’’ “Daphne and Chloe Struggling.” Here, although the dimness 
of pencil and the blackness of ink contrast even more extremely, there is interest in material 
relatively little known in this country, drawings of Carle Vernet, Gros, Chasserieau, and 
even less likely figures such as Deveria or Flandrin. But this is done at great expense, for 
the period after 1875 is almost lost, being represented by only four drawings (Moreau, Puvis, 
Redon). A book on 19th century French drawing without Degas! 

The English book, with minor figures and no embarras de richesses, Beardsley being the 
only omission of prime importance, distributes its 80 plates among 20 artists and arranges 
them in reasonable clusters. It does suffer somewhat from queerness of order: three very 
similar Wilkies at two points far apart, one of the Cotmans strayed into the Rowlandson 
group, but is normal in comparisoh with the Florentine book and quite worth having for 
reference. 

The series shows good will in the editors, especially of the English book, and utter cheap- 
ness in the publishers, and implies startling credulity in Macmillan. 

CREIGHTON GILBERT 


Swinson, Cyrit (ed.). Dancers and Critics. London 1950, Adam and Charles Black (New 
York 1951, The Macmillan Company), pp. 80, $2.00. 

HasKELL, ARNOLD L. (ed.). The Ballet Annual. Fifth Issue. London 1951, Adam and Charles 
Black (New York 1951, The Macmillan Company), pp. 144, $4.40. 
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For Dancers and Critics, thirteen of the latter have prepared essays about thirteen of the 
former. All are concerned with ballet dancers exclusively. Each writer attempts, though 
briefly, to define some criteria for judging a dancer before applying himself to the survey 
of the performer of his choice. The standards vary only slightly : technical mastery, musical - 
ity, expressiveness, ‘‘personality,’’ style—these are demanded in approximately the same 
order by all. In fact, the approaches are really too similar to arouse interest. A lack of pre- 
cision in the definition of terms seems to be the basis for this platitudinous condition. When 
writers refuse to venture beyond vague generalizations, not only are there no grounds for 
argument, there are no ideas capable of constructive development. These critics never 
meet fully and in theoretical terms the problem of the function of the performer and inter- © 
preter. Walter Terry, whose discussion of Nora Kaye involves references to standards of 
musical and dramatic phrasing, dynamics, and kinetic imaginativeness, alone comes close 
to the statement of a critical foundation. 

In his essay for Dancers and Critics Cyril Beaumont establishes a series of questions for 
the critic of a ballet. If his questions, especially those which ask the critic to investigate 
the presence of choreographic invention and its validity for the work under review, were 
systematicaly answered, dance criticism would make a valuable contribution to aesthetics. 
Unfortunately, the majority of the criticisms in the Ballet Annual do not answer the ques- 
tions suggested by Mr. Beaumont. The reviews generally lack solid critical premises. There 
is considerable use of terms like ‘‘presence’’ and “‘attack’’ as sufficient explanation of a 
good performance, and there is little attempt to apply distinctive criteria to distinctive 
genres of ballet. The language is too familiar, since it implies a reluctance on the part of 
the critics to judge new forms in their own terms. Nevertheless, the Ballet Annual affords 
a valuable compilation of data for the 1949-50 season in America, Europe, and Australia. 
Coverage is complete and factually detailed, as was true also of the four previous issues of 
this important reference work. The illustrations are numerous and beautiful. 

SELMA JEANNE CoHEN 


AntTHony, EpGar WATERMAN. Romanesque Frescoes. Princeton 1951, Princeton University 

Press, pp. x + 208, 500 ills., $25.00. 

Mr. Anthony died four years before faithful friends succeeded in publishing what ac- 
cording to Professor Cook’s foreword ‘‘he considered the culmination of his life’s work.’’ 
He would be thoroughly satisfied with the way in which his intentions were carried out. The 
book has been edited with the greatest scholarly care and in the most dignified form. 

It is the first comprehensive presentation of Romanesque fresco painting in Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain, England, and Scandinavia; it aims at reason- 
able completeness of the monuments and is illustrated with 500 reproductions which are, 
on the whole, very good, and they are provided with full captions right on the plates. The 
book is, and will continue to be for a long time, an indispensable tool in the hands of all 
medievalists. Its thoroughness with regard to iconographical features, the fairness of its 
approach to diverse stylistic trends, its wealth of bibliographical references are its outstand- 
ing merits. With the admiration for these qualities the reader cannot help combining some 
feelings of regret. Large parts of the introduction anticipate and duplicate subsequent 
chapters. There is much monotony. Problems of date are too often treated indecisively. 
Terms like ‘‘early Gothic’”’ and “transitional” are insufficiently defined. There are also 
some damaging gaps, most conspicuously with regard to Austrian but also to Swiss and 
Netherlandish monuments; the one really well preserved German fresco cycle (Idensen) 
is not illustrated at all. Despite all this, there is ample reason to be grateful for having been 
provided with a wealth of illustrative material and with a conscientious guide to what has 
remained of a vast realm of painting which even in its minor manifestations invariably re- 
veals some elements of true greatness. 

Wo.treane StEcHOwW 


Arms, GEORGE AND Kuntz, Josepu M. Poetry Explication. New York 1950, The Swallow 
Press & William Morrow, pp. 188, $3.00. 
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Ransom, JoHN Crowe, ed. The Kenyon Critics. Cleveland & New York 1951, World Pub- 
lishing Co., pp. x + 342, $4.00. 
Winters, Yvor. In Defense of Reason. Denver 1951, University of Denver Press, pp. viii 

+ 611, $5.00. 

Witson Epmunp. Classics and Commercials. New York 1950, Farrar, Strauss, pp. x + 534, 
$5.00. 
Hamm, Victor M. The Pattern of Criticism. Milwaukee 1951, Bruce Publishing Co., pp. xi 

+ 308, $3.25. 

Poetry Explication is ‘‘a checklist of Interpretation since 1925 of British and American 
Poems Past and Present.”’ As such it provides an exceedingly valuable bibliography of the 
so-called ‘‘New Criticism’’ and its now familiar method of explication which stresses a 
linguistic and aesthetic approach to poetry. The book has the advantage of making easily 
available the various interpretations given individual poems by contemporary ‘‘explica- 
tors.?2 

The Kenyon Critics consists in a collection of essays in literary criticism and of book 
reviews selected from the twelve published volumes of the Kenyon Review. Among the au- 
thors are a number of figures prominent in the New Criticism, but the collection includes 
more than analyses and explications of literary texts. For example, among the essays one 
finds Lionel Trilling’s historically oriented ‘‘Wordsworth and the Iron Time,” and Philip 
Blair Rice’s examination of Existentialism as a philosophy, “Existentialism and the Self.’’ 
The critical writing in both essays and reviews is of high quality. 

The reprinting of Yvor Winters’ In Defense of Reason makes available again a valuable 
collection of literary essays. Winters stands in the peculiar position of a critic who uses the 
methods of analysis of the New Critics but rejects their evaluation of major trends in twenti- 
eth century poetry, in particular their high evaluation of Eliot’s work. Winters often enough 
seems dogmatic and limited in his evaluations, but his analyses of poems are always per- 
ceptive and his theories, if not acceptable, have the virtue of being challenging. 

Classics and Commercials contains a selection of Edmund Wilson’s literary articles and 
reviews which have appeared (1940-1949) in the Nation, The New Yorker, and other maga- 
zines. As a whole the collection has a far more impressive and interesting quality than any 
single piece. This is so because one gets from the collection an idea of what has been happen- 
ing in literature and criticism in the past decade from the high-brow top to the low-brow 
bottom of the literary world. Also, one gains an impression of the trends, social, political, 
and psychological, that have affected literature in those years. 

The Pattern of Criticism by Victor M. Hamm represents an Aristotelean-Thomistic ap- 
proach to the theoretical framework of literary criticism. This approach is broad, in many 
ways permitting an undogmatic outlook on various literary styles and techniques. How- 
ever, for one who does not share the theory, it appears that the same breadth of outlook 
might be achieved in a more contemporary formulation of concepts. Chapter headings 
include, ‘“The Nature of Literature,” ‘‘Literature and Morality,’”’ ‘“‘The Literary Imagina- 
tion,’ ‘“‘Narrative Structure,” “Lyric Form,’’ and ‘‘Dramatic Form.”’ 


Acarp, WALTER Raymonp. Classical Myths in Sculpture. Madison 1951, University of Wis- 
consin Press, pp. xvi + 203, 97 ills., $5.00. 

This book is a comprehensive, though not all-inclusive, account of the presentation of 
classical mythology in sculpture from classic antiquity to the present. The discussion is limi- 
ted chiefly to works which, in the author’s opinion, have “special historical and artistic im- 
portance.”? A ‘Bibliography and Catalog” lists publications from which more complete 
data concerning individual artists or particular periods can be obtained (the modern sec- 
tion is somewhat limited, however); the ‘“‘Glossary of Divinities and Heroes’’ is designed 
to serve as a convenient, rapid reference. 


Papini, GIovaNNI, A. Sorrici, P. BARGELLINI, G. SPADOLINI. Florence, Flower of the World. 
Tr. by A. P. Vacchelli and H. M. R. Cox. Florence & New York 1951, L’Arco & Mac- 
millan, pp. 317, 120 ills., $6.50. 
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Four authors, all born and living in or near Florence, have combined their efforts to 
create a book intended to ‘‘embrace the life and genius of Florence in their main aspects 
[offering] in a rapid but substantial survey ...a summary of what Florence has given to 
Italy and the world.’? Giovanni Papini has written a chapter on literature in Florence; 
Ardengo Soffici contributes a chapter on Florentine art; Piero Bargellini deals with the 
religious aspects of Florentine culture, and Giovanni Spadolini’s chapter presents Floren- 
tine history in a brief sketch. ‘‘Florentine genius in general’’ and its contributions to civili- 
zation in science and music are presented in an introductory chapter written by Papini. 
The book is well printed and beautifully illustrated. The translators, Adele Pina Vacchelli 
and Hilda M. R. Cox, deserve credit for transferring into English the enthusiasm and ad- 
miration the authors feel for their subject. 


Hanstick, Epuarp. Vienna’s Golden Years of Music 1850-1900. Henry Pleasants III ed. 
and trans. New York 1950, Simon and Schuster, pp. xxvi + 341, 31 ills., $3.75. 

Hanslick is remembered by the musical public, when he is remembered at all, as an anti- 
Wagnerian critic who was satirized by that master in the person of Beckmesser in the 
Mastersingers. Wagner’s opinions survive because his music survives, but most people see 
Hanslick only as Wagner wished them to see him. This anthology from Hanslick’s critical 
writings is in a sense an act of justice. It permits us to share the reactions of a courageous 
and sensitive critic to first or early performances of works, not all of them by Wagner, which 
still are a part of our musical life: Tannhduser, Lohengrin, the Unfinished Symphony, the 
Brahms symphonies. Often they recall the heightened perceptions, the sharpened critical 
attention, and the clash of opinions which greeted the appearance of works which now are 
placidly accepted as masterpieces. 
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FRANCE 


The Revue d’Esthétique for January-March 1951, Vol. IV, No. 1, contains the following 
articles and reports: P. Francastel, Naissance d’un espace: mythes et géometrie au Quaitro- 
cento. L. Guerry, L’évolution de l’expression de lV’espace chez Cézanne. A. Saliceti, Art et 
religiosité. H. Valensi, Abstraction. Papers presented at the French Society for Aesthetics: 
S. Lifar, Histoire du Ballet Russe. M. Dufrenne, La mort de l’Art. A. Varagnac, L’Art, les 
labeurs et les loisirs. J. Duron, Pour une philosophie des arts littéraires. 

For April-June 1951, Vol. IV, No. 2, the table of contents is as follows: M. Souriau, Nature 
de V’instant sensible. N. Ivanoff, Les symboles stylistiques et les clefs rythmiques. P. Caillois, 
Le poids des chefs d’oeuvre. F. Minkowska, Note sur Van Gogh, peintre hollandais. J. Tielrooy, 
La notion de pureté en poésie. C. A. Sfaellos, Identité des moyens et des buts expressifs des aris 
plastiques. M. Chastaing , Romancier et biographe dans l’oeuvre de Virginia Woolf. Meetings 
of the Society: C. Goldscheider, La genése d’une oeuvre: le Balzac de Rodin. J. Vinchon, 
Essai d’interprétation des formes des griffonages des adultes (normauz et pathologiques). Dr . 
Funck-Hellet, La proportion en architecture. 

From CuHar Es LALO comes an offprint of his important article, Esqu?sse d’une classtfica- 
tion structurale des beauzx-arts, which appeared in the Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique for January-June 1951, pp 9-37. 

AnpR& VEINSTEIN gives a concise report of recent French activities in aesthetics in his 
article L’esthétique en France, published in L’Education Nationale for March 1, 1951, No. 9, 
p. 9. M. Veinstein edits the Bibliotheque d’Esthétique for the publishing house of Flammarion. 
To appear shortly in this valuable library is a book by the late Louis Jouvet, noted French 
actor, which will inaugurate a series of Notes by Artists. M. Veinstein is preparing an article 
on aesthetics in countries outside France, and plans a page on aesthetics in a weekly French 
magazine for the general public. 
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SPAIN 


The Revista de Ideas Esteticas for October-November-December 1950, Vol. VIII, No. 32, 
contains the following articles in addition to reviews, with an English summary at the end of 
the issue: Ricardo del Arco, Las artes y los artistas en la obra cervantina. Luis Rey Altuna, El 
problema clasificatorio de las artes. Carlos Bosch, La figura de Chopin traspasa el siglo. Luis 
Castillo, El yo y la creacién artistica. 


BELGIUM 


The eleventh International Congress on Philosophy will be held in Brussels in August 
1953. Manuscripts for presentation must arrive at the secretariat before December 15, 1952; 
address Ch. Perelman, 32 rue de la Pécherie, Uccle-Bruxelles. The proposed theme for the 
section on aesthetics is ‘“The Specificity and Autonomy of the Work of Art.” 


EGYPT 


Sawt El-Fannan (The Artist’s Voice) continues to arrive from Cairo; it is an illustrated 
monthly review of the arts, edited by Sipk1 Et-GaBAKHANGUI. It is interested in aesthetics, 
and has published abstracts and translations of articles in this Journal. The subscription 
rate is now two pounds (Egyptian) a year, and the address is B. P. 447, 3 rue E] Nimr, Cairo. 


JAPAN 


Tapao Kocurg, secretary of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics (Faculty of Letters, 
Tokyo University, Bunkyo-ward, Tokyo) writes that the fifth issue of Bigaku is on the way 
here; also that books on American aesthetics as well as this Journal are being placed in the 
Laboratory of Aesthetics of the university library. 

Suing Korke, director of the Central Bureau for Foreign Cultures at Nukui Koganei- 
Machi, Tokyo-to, has begun sending us the architectural journal Kentiku Bunka. 


Volume I of the Japan Science Review, published last year by the Union of Japanese 
Societies of Literature, Philosophy and History, is devoted to abstracts of doctoral dis- 
sertations. Among them, we notice on page 247 The Creation and History of Art, by Tsutomu 
Ijima, professor of aesthetics and the history of art at Kyoto University. 


ARGENTINA 


Actas del Primer Congreso Nacional de Filosofia, a three-volume report of the interna- 
tional philosophical congress held at Mendoza in March-April 1949, has been issued by the 
National University of Cuyo. Volume Three, Chapter VII, is devoted to Estetica. It con- 
tains the following papers: J. H. Attwell de Vega, Queda suficientemente definido lo bello 
diciendo que es esplendor de forma? Raymond Bayer, L’émotion tragique; sa nature et ses 
consequences pour l’architecture scénique. P. A. del Soldato, Interpretacién de objetos cul- 
turales, con referencia especial a los objetos artisticos. E. Estiu, Arte y posibilidad. L. Farré, 
Los valores estéticos en la filosofia aristotélica. M. de Ferdinandy, El ‘‘daimon’’ en ‘‘Poesia y 
verdad”? de Goethe. M. G. Acevedo, Estética musical y comunidad argentina. L. J. Guerrero, 
Torso de la vida estética actual. J. A. Haddad, Axiologica e critica literéria. H. Hungerland, 
The Problem of Conflicting Value Judgments. M. R. Lerate, Los grados del saber y su relacién 
con los grados del arte en Aristételes. M. Linero, Filosofia y literatura. F. E. Maffei, El valor 
ontoldégica de la poesia. J. M. de Mahieu, El Juicio en la afirmacién estética. C. T. de Mathaus, 
Lo bello y el sentido de la existencia en la filosofia de Federico Nietzsche. A. M. Alonso, Filo- 
sofia de la poesia. M. R. Quiroga, La intuicién artistica. L. Stefanini, Forma formans e forma 
formata nell’espressione artistica. M. Toussaint, Principios filosdficos del arte de América. 
M. B. Trias, El objeto de la estética M. B. Trias, Nota sobre la belleza come trascendental. Pre- 
siding at the conference was Dr. Luis Juan Guerrero of the University of Buenos Aires. 
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